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Issued by Willoughby’s Consolidated Company, Limited. 





The Lists will close for Town and Country at 4 o’clock on Thursday, February 9, 1899. 


THE SURPRISE GOLD MINING COMPANY, Lim. 


CAPITAL - - 





#B2O00,000, 


IN 200,000 SHARES OF £1 EACH. 


Of which 75,000 will be Allotted to Vendors in part payment of Purchase Price; 75,000 are now offered for 
subseription at par, and 50,000 will be held in reserve. 


Payable—5s. on Application ; 5s. on Allotment ; and the Balance in calls of 5s. as required, at intervals of not less than three months. 
Shareholders in Willoughby’s Consolidated Company will be entitled to a preferential allotment. 





DIRECTORS. 
Sir JOHN C {LLOUGHBY, Bart., 2 Directors of Willoughby’s Con- 
Major S. WYNNE FINCH, solidated Company, Limited. 


FREDERICK W. JARVIS, Director of the Matabele Central Estates 
Company, Limited. 


BANKERS. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, Limited, 37 Nicholas Lane, 
London, E.C. Head Office in Edinburgh and Branches in Scotland. 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, Limited, Bulawayo. 


SOLICITORS. 
ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & CO., 7 Throgmorton Avenue, E.C, 





CONSULTING ENGINEER. 
WALTER CURRIE, Consulting Engineer, Willoughby’s Consolidated 
Company, Limited, 
AUDITORS. 
FULLER, WISE & FISHER, Portland House, Basinghall Street, 
London, E.C. 
AGENTS AND SECRETARIES. 
THE RHODESIA AGENCY, Limited, London, Salisbury, Bulawayo, 
and Umtali. 
REGISTERED OFFICES. 
3 COPTHALL BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.c. 





PROSPECTUS. 


HE SURPRISE GOLD MINING COMPANY has been formed for the purpose 
of acquiring 40 Mining Claims, the property of Willoughby’s Consolidated Com- 
pany Limited, located in the mining district of Selukwe, in Matabeleland. 

TIMBER AND WATER.—Mining timber and wood fuel are abundant in the 
immediate vicinity of the mine. With regard to water, it is intended to construct a dam 
at an estimated cost of £5,000 to £6,000, which will hold sufficient water not only 
for all the requirements of the mine, but also to supply other mines on payment, which 
will prove an additional source of revenue to the Company. 

SITUATION.—The Surprise is 14 miles south of Gwelo, 10 miles north of the Bonsor 
Mine, and the main road from Gwelo to Selukwe traverses the property. 

DESCRIPTION.—The property comprises 40 Claims, or a length of 1} miles. The 
Ancients appear to have worked the reef very thoroughly, having extracted the outcrop 
almost everywhere to a depth of from 30 to 60 feet. 

The principal old workings comprise continuous runs of 1,416 feet, 200 feet, 100 feet, 
and oo feet, over a total length of 2,450 feet, or nearly half a mile. 

The formation is a stratified talchose schist. The quartz is of a grey colour, highly 
mineralised, carrying a small percentage of galena and silver. 

Surface débris discarded by the Ancients gives a return of 9 to 14 dwts. 

DEVELOPMENT. ~The development hitherto has been confined to the main line 
of old workings, on which five shafts have been sunk to a depth of 67, 100, 100, 72, and 
100 feet respectively, and the driving and crosscuts at those levels prove the width and 
value of the chute over some 1,500 feet in length. The surface indications go to prove 
that the chute extends more or less continuously for a total length of some 2,400 feet at 
least. 

In shaft No. 1, 290 feet from the extreme north end of the main old workings, the 
average width of the lode is 4 feet, and the average milling assay value 1 oz. 1 dwt. per 
ton. At 55 feet the reef has slightly faulted to the east. 

In shaft No. 2, 105 feet south of No. 1, the average width is 4 feet 5 inches, and the 
average milling value 1 oz. 8 dwts 

In shaft No. 3, 204 yards south of No. 2, the average wicth is 5 feet, and the average 
milling value 1 0z. 10 dwts. 

In shaft No. 4, 181 feet south of No. 3, the average width is 4 feet, and the average 
milling value 14 dwts. 

In shaft No. 5, 188 feet south of No. 4, and 40 feet from the south end of the old work- 
ings, the average width is 4 feet, and the average value 14 dwts. 

The total average width of the reef as exposed in all the drives, shafts, and cross- 
cuts is upwards of 4 feet, of an average free milling value of 1 oz. 1 dwt. according to 
milling assays of the reef taken every 3 fect throughout. 

_ From the above figures it will be seen that if the reef on further development main- 
tains its present average width and value at deeper levels, every 100 feet vertical in depth 
along the incline of the reef for only a length of 1,500 feet of the ore chute as now deter- 
mined should give a return of approximately 50,000 tons of ore of a value of an ounce 
per ton, and, as previous'y stated, the surface prospects indicate that the chute extends 
for a very much greater length. 

REPORTS.—The following are extracts from the Reports of Mr. Walter Currie, 
Consulting Engineer of Willoughby’s Consolidated Company, and of Colonel Heyman, 
the Managing Director, dated October 21st and October 31st, 1898, respectively. 

Mr. Currie states :—‘‘It will be seen that, though faulty ground has been struck in 
two of the shafts, the value and width of the reef everywhere is very encouraging, and I 
consider the claims of sufficient promise to warrant their being placed before the public.” 

“Until further developments are made it must be considered a 10-stamp proposition.” 

“Until the permanent dip of the reef has been ascertained, it will be inadvisable to 
start the main shaft, and milling cannot commence until 12 months after starting the 





shaft. Three or four months’ development will demonstrate more fully the capabilities 
of the mine, and the size of the Mill can then be increased, if necessary.” 

“There is ample timber in the district for ordinary mine use, and also for fuel for 
several years. The main trunk line of railway passing through Gwelo (14 miles away) 
will tap extensive coalfields some 150 miles further to the north, and then fuel should be 
procurable at a reasonable rate.” 

From an estimate made by Mr. Currie inhis report the Directors anticipate that a 
net yield of profits from the working of only a 10-stamp mill should suffice to pay sub- 
stantial dividends on the present total issue of capital. This estimate is based on the 
assumption ofa net yield of only 15 dwts. per ton, whereas the average of all ore exposed 
is 21 dwts. and on the working expenses being 30s. per ton, or nearly so per cent. more 
than the present working expenses of the Bonsor Mine, so that he appears to have left a 
considerable margin for deductions. He recommends that £50,000 be immediately pro- 
vided, which he estimates will amply suffice for the purchase and erection of a 10- 
stamp mill to commence with, cyanide plant, construction of the proposed reservoir, and 
to thoroughly equip and further develop the mine as a going concern, 

Colonel Heyman states as follows :— 

‘Mr. Currie’s report speaks for itself, and I can therefore add but little to it.” 
‘Mr. Currie bases his figures on a 10-stamp battery only. Of course it does 
not follow that on further development the property may not prove to be a 
20 or even 30 stamp proposition. The property as it now stands is in my 
opinion a very fair mining risk, and, I may add, is thought very highly of in 
the country.” ‘‘I feel sure that before it is ready for the erection of a battery 
it will be sufficiently proved to justify a 20-stamp one.” 

Colonel Heyman also states that he hopes the Company will be floated immediately, 
so that work on a large scale may be started as soon as the rains are over. 

From the above it will be realised that the Surprise promises to be a very high-grade 
proposition. It may be reasonably anticipated that 10 stamps will be maintained on a 
paying basis, and in all probability a considerably greater number will be required on 
further development, and the profits proportionately increased thereby. 

PURCHASE.—The purchase price has been fixed by the Vendors, Willoughby’s 
Consolidated Company, Limited, who are also the Promoters of this Company, at 
£100,000, payable as to £75,000 in fully-paid-up shares, and as to £25,000 in cash or 
shares at the option of the Directors of this Company. The sale is free from the half- 
interest of the British South Africa Company, whose interest has been satisfied by the 
Vendors, but is subject to the mining regulations in force in Rhodesia. 

The Vendors also pay all registration, legal, and other expenses up toallotment, and 
have the right to subscribe at par for one-half of the 50,000 reserve shares or any portion 
of them that may be issued for increasing the number of stamps and providing addi- 
tional working capital. 

The only Agreement entered into is dated 31st January, 1893, and made between 
Willoughby’s Consolidated Company, Limited, of the one part, and the Surprise Gold 
Mining Company, Limited, of the other part, copy of which, together with Memo- 
randum and Articles of Association of the Company, and the reports of Mr. Walter 
Currie and Colonel Heyman, may be seen at the Office of the Solicitors of the Com- 
pany. 

Applications for Shares must be made on the form accompanying the Prospectus, and 
forwarded to the Bankers of the Company with the amount of the deposit. If no allot- 
ment is made the deposit will be returned in full, and where the number of shares allotted 
is Jess than that applied for, the balance will be applied towards the payment due on 
allotment, and any excess returned to the applicant. 

Prospectuses and application forms can be obtained from the Bankers and Solicitcrs 
and at the Offices of the Company. 

3rd February, 1899. 
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Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


DERBYSHIRE 


ON 





Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 


1,000 feet above sea level. 


Pure Air. 


Charming Scenery. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c. 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE 82° 
Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, 


Golf Links (18 holes). 


FAHRENHEIT. e 


c. 
Ot 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 


THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, 


DERBYSHIRE. 





NOW OPEN. 


CLARIDGE’S HOTEL, 


Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 





IN THE CENTRE OF FASHIONABLE LONDON. 
THE OLD ROYAL HOSTELRY RESUSCITATED. 
THE ‘‘ LAST WORD” OF MODERN HOTEL 
LUXURY. 


SUITES OF ROOMS, of all sizes, beautifully de- 
corated and furnished, with private vestibule, bathroom, &c., 
specially suited for families who wish to avoid the trouble 
of a furnished house in London. 


A ROYAL SUITE, WITH PRIVATE ENTRANCE 
FROM THE STREET. 


Over Three Hundred Rooms. 
Nearly One Hundred Bathrooms, 


ManaGER: Monsieur HENRI MENGE (formerly 
Manager of the Grand Hotel, Monte Carlo ; of the Hotel | 
National, Lucerne ; the Hotel Stahlbad, St. Moritz ; and 
Proprietor of the Hotel Bellevue, San Remo). Chef de 
Cuisine: M. NiGNnon (for the last three years Chef of 
Paillard’s Restaurant, Paris). 


IMPERIAL 
ROVER 
CYCLES. 


HIGHEST CLASS MACHINES. 
NOTED FOR STABILITY. 


ANY MAKE OF TYRES 
FITTED TO ORDER. 





Fully Illustrated Price List of these celebrated! 
Machines free on application to 


THE ROVER CYCLE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


(Late ¥. K. Starley & Co., Limited), METEOR 
WORKS, COVENTRY. 


LONDON: 4 & 5 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
157 New Bond Street, W.; 
19 & 20 Old Bailey, E.C. 


ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN'S HOTEL, 

faces the sea, and is lighted by electricity. The late 

Sir James CLarkE, M.D., says: ‘A fortnight at Aberyst- 

with i is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft 

Atlantic breezes Pure water from Plinlimmon, an/ excel- 

lent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply to W. H. P: ALMER, 
Proprietor. 


MADEIRA. —REID’S HOTELS. 
NEW HOTEL, Santa Clara, Carmo. 3} days 
from England. Splendid situations. Large Gardens. 
Tennis Courts. Sea Bathing. . Modern Sanitation. Elec- 
tric light throughout. All Steamers met. 
Pamphlet free of F. PASSMORE, 124 Cheapside, E.C. 





BEST FURS IN LONDON 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Geo. Augustus Nicholas, 


FASHIONABLE FURRIER,' 


177 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 








| 
| SEALSKIN JACKETS from £18 to £40. 


| FUR-LINED COATS (Ladies’) from 
£9 to £30. 


(Gentlemen’s) 
from £10 to £100. 


bh 99 


‘** The opinion of Mr. Nicholas can be 
relied upon.’’— Zhe Queen, 








‘177 REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, Ww. 





BESSSESSSSEUNSSISSIIT5 
THE 


> SMITH PREMIER ¥ 


TYPEWRITER 
“Sssasasaaaenecececece 


€€ECEq 


& 


is a REVELATION of the possibilities 
of Typewriter Mechanism, 


THE 


S. P. T. 
S. P. T. 
S. P. T. 
S. P. T. 
S. P. T. 
S. P. T. 
S. P. T. 


is the Progressive Writing 
Machine. 


is the Most Durable Typewriter 
on the Market. 


is almost silent. 
' 
is the pioneer of REAL Typewriter 
Improvements. 


is a Machine of Simple Parts 
beautifully manufactured, 


has met ‘with unprecedented 
success ; its record is unique., 


Art Catalogue Free. 


Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 


14 GRACECHURCH STREET, 
LONDON. 








| 

















| ps COCOA. 
| Grateful and comforting. 

Ea S COCOA. 
For breakfast and supper. 

Ps COCOA. 
With natural flavour only. 

prs S COCOA. 
The most nutritious. 

—— COCOA. 
| Grateful and comforting, 

BPs COCOA. 


For breakfast and supper. 


BRINSMEAD 
PIANOS. 


Supreme Distinction Legion of Honour. 
MANY GOLD. MEDALS. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


Pianoforte Makers to T/R.H. the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, H.M. the King of Italy, &c. 


22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


LISTS FREE. 
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““THE OUTLOO 


” EDUCATIONAL LIST. 








ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 





Captain AUSTIN and Mr. J. V. ELSDEN, B.Sc., 


PREPARE for 
- WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, MILITIA LITERARY and COMPETITIVE, 
and PROMOT:ON BXAMINATIONS., 


SUCCESSES THIS YEAR. 
Militia Competitive, October 1898 .... --R_N. Fowler, First Cav.....«. rst Trial. 











Militia Competitive, October 1898 .... on J. B. Pollok ..ccccccccccccccee a8t Arial 
Militia Competitive, October 1898 ..........A. Grant.......005 ccccccccccce B8t Arial, 
Militia Competitive, October 1898 ......... A. H. Dunlop ....... sees 1st Trial, 
Militia Competitive, October 1898 ........+- E. St. J. Montagu ... eoeee 1St Trial. 
Militia Competitive, October 1898 ...... coocdls RB. COEF ccccccesce sess rst Trial. 
Sandhurst Entrance, June 1898..... vovccccce Be Neville cccccsccece + 1st Trial 
Sandhurst Entrance, June 1898..........+. ow § G. Vernon...... e+e Ist Trial. 
Militia Literary, April 1898 ........+.+++-- R. G. Graham o...0. eee st Trial. 
Militia Literary, April 1898 ........ +++. G. M. Knight .......++++++...2nd Trial. 
Militia Literary, April 1898 eoeeeeese Hon. M. Bingham ......+e+.e. rst Trial, 
Militia Competitive, March 1898......... oocA. Mitchell ..00000000 eoeeeees St Trial, 
Militia Competitive, March 1898....... ° A. A. Dorrien-Smith ..........2nd Trial, 
Militia Competitive, March 1898............Hon. E. G. Boyle ...+0. --2nd Trial, 
Militia Competitive, March 1898...... cose cede C, Lloyd ....ceccccccscccee8Od Itial, 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 
1. A Resident Staff of Eight Instructors, devoting all their time to 25 Pupils, so 
that INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION is not only promised, but secured, 
2. The best Coaching obtainable, combined with a Healthy Country Life. 
3- Success practically guaranteed. 
For terms and particulars apply to 
Captain W. F. AUSTIN, 
STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 





IGHER EXAMS.—SPECIAL PREPARATION at 
SKERRY’S COLLEGE for Class I., Cooper's Hill, India Forest, India Police, 
Navy, Clerkships, Cashiers, &c. Extensive Laboratories for Practical Work. 

Permanent Tutors: Messrs. Dallas, M.A., Camb. Wrangler, mathematics ; Hamilton, 
M.A., Oxon., double honours, classics; Lee, B.A., B.Sc., Lond., physics ; Hocking, 
B.Sc., chemistry ; Hovelague, B.A., French ; Dr. Dierke, German, &c. 

SUCCESSES include First Place India Police, last Cooper's Hill; First Place, 
Second, Third, and all Vacancies last R.1. Constabulary : First Place Chinese Customs ; 
First Place Navy Clerks ; First Place last London County Council; First Place last 
Bank of England Clerkships. 

Prospectus free. New term now commencing. 
1899, post free, 1s. od. 

Principal—Mr. G. E. SKERRY, F.R.G.S., 
London, W.C. 


See ‘‘ Civil Service Manual” for 


F.R.S.E., 27 Chancery Lane, 





RIVATE TUITION.—WYLLIES, CUCKFIELD, Sussex. 
Confidently recommended by the Hon. Mr. Justice Hitt, General Dawson- 
Scott, R.E., and Colonel Count Al DENBURG BENTINCK, where their sons have been 
for two, three, and five years respectively. 
Further recommendations kindly offered privately by the Earl and Countess of C., 
Lord and Lady S., and other parents of pupils present and past (16 years). For full 


names and particulars address 
P. PELLEW LASCELLES, Esq. (as above). 





ST: MARY’S COLLEGE and KINDERGARTEN. 


122 and 124 St. James’s Terrace, Maida Hill, W., and 5 Clifton Gardens, W. 
Under the direction of Wantage Sisters. 
Warden.—The Lord Bishop of READING. 





Boarders and day scholars. Visiting professors and highly qualified staff. Univer- 
sity examinations and R.A.M. Gymnasium, tennis. Special attention given to house- 
wifery subjects. The school is recognised by the London County Council. 


DEAL CooL Lt 8. 6G &% Dp 2 A I. 
Principal—Mr. J. STEBBINGS, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.); Mr. W. W. STOWELL, 
B.Sc.(Int.) 

SOUND COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. French and German taught orally 
(spécialité). Thorough preparation for Public Exams. Splendid recreation grounds 
and school-farm. Separate beds. Liberal diet. Special attention to backward and 
delicate boys. Terms moderate. 


ST: MICHAEL’S SCHOOL 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 


Visitor—The Lord BISHOP of CHICHESTER. 
Provost—The Rt. Rev. Bishop of Southampton. 
Head Mistress—Miss Moore, Cambridge Historical Tripos, rst Class. 


Terms from Fifty Guineas. Preparation for University Examinations. Large house, 
rivate (licensed) chapel, garden, tennis-court, playing-field.—Apply to Miss Randall, 
fea Warden, St. Michael's, Bognor, Sussex. 











ARMY, UNIVERSITIES, &c.—Mr. R. J. HARDMAN 
JONES, M.A. (Harrow and Oxford), Barrister-at-Law, Inner Temple, sixteen 
years’ experience, receiving ten Pupils, has VACANCY. Strictly individual teaching, 
discipline, &c. No failure for any University exam. or Militia Literary. Only pupil 
presented Sandhurst, December ‘98, succesful first trial. Country life, large house ard 
nds. Reduced fees for scns of officers and clergymen.—Address Woodland:, 
infield, Bracknell. 





RMY, UNIVERSITY, AND CIVIL SERVICE EXAMI. 
NATIONS, —The Rev. J. SCOTT RAMSAY, assisted by experienced Tutors 
PREPARES a limited number of PUPILS for the above, French and German 
conversationally ; special advantages for Science ; individual attention; references,— 
Oakley, Basingstoke, Hampshire. 


TUDOR HALL SCHOOL for GIRLS, FOREST HILL, 
LONDON. 

Princi~al.—Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge). The teaching staf 
includes Professor Seeley, F.R.S. ; Professor Hales, M.A. ; H. E. Malden, Esq., Sioa, ; 
W. Rippmann, Esq., M.A. ; Signor Garcia; Monsieur Pradeau; Monsieur Larpent, 
B.-és-Lettres ; Herr Loman ; Herr Paul Stoeving, and other visiting professors. Seven 
resident mistresses. Large gymnasium. Riding, swimming, cycling, tennis, hockey, 
&c. Prospectus on application. 


ST: GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, 
Head-Master—Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A, 








HERTS. 





A School for roo Boarders within easy reach of London. Large building and 
grounds. Bracingair. Fees, £50-£60. Reduction made to the Clergy. 


M ISS M. R. HOSTE, of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 

Honour Class. Mods., 1890, LECTURES and COACHES in LONDON and 
EASTBOURNE., Subjects: Classics, Logic, English Literature. List of successful 
pupils (Oxford Responsions, Cambridge Previous, L.M.H. Scholarship, Girton Entrance, 
&c.), Lecture-Syllabuses, and recent Testimonials on application.x—C/o Univ. Ass. of 
Women Teachers, 48 Mall Chambers, Kensington, W. 


ONTAUBAN, ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA, LANCASHIRE. 

HIGH-CLASS Preparatory SCHOOL for BOYS, from 7 years. Thorough 

grounding for Public Schools. Boys from India and the Colonies received. Delightful 
climate. Home comforts. Careful training. Perfect sanitation.—PRinciPa.s. 


SEVENOAKS SCHOOL, Kent. 
Successful Public School.- 
Most ep 1 500 ft. above sea level. Exceptionally strong modern side; valuable 
scholarships ; boys met any London station. 
Prospectus, views, magazine, &c. 
Address G. H. Hestor, M.A. 














(CHESHIRE (Arnold House, Knutsford).—A limited number of 

GENTLEMEN'S SONS prepared for the Public Schools and_ professions. 
House situated on an 7 heath, some 16 miles from Manchester. For references, &c., 
apply as above.—Mr. H. N. Birkmyre, M.A, (Oxon.), 


PATON’S “LIST OF SCHOOLS.” 

An aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. 
Gives particulars of best English Schools for Boys and Girls. Crown 8vo., red cloth, 
160 pp. Illustrated. Through all booksellers. Price 1s., or post free 1s. 3d. from the 
Publishers, J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 











READERS who respond to any of 

the Advertisements in this Journal 

will greatly oblige by mentioning 
THE OUTLOOK. 





DON’T READ THIS 


without careful thought, but very kindly remember those who are so destitute that they 
have nothing prepared, 


THE ST. CILES’ CHRISTIAN MISSION 


has laboured amongst the Deserving Poor for 38 years, and at the present moment is 
actively engaged in administering assistance. 
NEW YEAR’S GIFTS EARNESTLY SOLICITED 
for the NEW YEARS WORK. 


Bankers—Messrs. Barclay & Co., Ltd. 
Treasurer—F. A. Bevan, Esq., D.L., J.P., 54 Lombard Street, F.C. 
Superintendent—W. WHEATLEY, 4 Ampton Street, Regent Square, W.C. 





THE ELGIN NURSING INSTITUTE, 258 Elgin Avenue, 
W., supplies CERTIFICATED NURSES and MASSEUSES (Electricity) to 
all parts. Daily Nurses. A few patients received at both branches. 
Medical, Surgical, Weir-Mitchell, Neuheim, Salisbury treatment. 
Superintendent—Miss ELLISON. 





TYPEWRITING. Accuracy Guaranteed, 


Manuscripts, Circulars, Examination Papers, &c. 
D. B. LumspEN, 20 Budge Row (Cannon Street), E.C, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION Yearly han Quarterly 
£eh £#a t& G§ a @ 

Post free within United Kingdom... 015 0 0 7 6 O 3 9 
Post free to other parts of the World 018 0 0 9 O O 4 6 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Scale of Charge for Advertisements: Per Page, £10; Half Page, 
453 Quarter Page, £2 10s. ; per Inch, 12s. 6d. ; Special positions 
by arrangement ; Reduction on a Series ; Company Advertisements, 
per page, £15. 
Advertisements should be received not later than Friday morning. 
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NOTES 


FOR OURSELVES 


Jj. B&.— Been regarding ‘Life, Politics, Letters, and 
the Arts’ for a year—eh?” 

The Outlook.— Yes—and the beauty of it is that they 
are still there.” 








Tue Protestant meeting at the Albert Hall on Tuesday 
was very crowded, very enthusiastic, and very noisy. 
But what an evening paper calls ‘‘ the intellectual poverty 
of the platform” was, perhaps, the most conspicuous cha- 
racteristic of the gathering ; the speeches were denuncia- 
tory, not argumentative, and the abstentions of the 
Conservative Associations, whose support had been largely 
invited, was very marked. Fifty Protestant Associations 
combined, we are told, in the promotion of the meeting. 
How many of them, it would be interesting to know, were 
really Church Societies? The same question may be 
applied to the people who thronged the Albert Hall. It is 
noteworthy that Disestablishment was not at all in favour. 
The meeting wanted Ritualism to be “‘ put down” ; but it 
did not tell us what it meant by Ritualism, nor did it 
enlighten us as to the methods of getting rid of it. Mere 
clamour will never suppress the High Church party. The 
advanced wing will merely stiffen their backs as a con- 
sequence of abuse ; and the moderate section is too deeply 
shocked and disgusted with the methods of men like 
Messrs. Kensit and Walsh to abandon the extremer men 
at the bidding of a meeting which made those two gentle- 
men its heroes. 


THE practical question is, What is the way out of the 
impasse? Is there a way out? The knot may be cut, 
certainly, by Disestablishment ; but that we may be quite 
sure will be accepted only as a last resort. Did Mr. 
Balfour hint at another way out, in his reply to the 
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Manchester deputation on Tuesday? First of all, he was 
absolutely right in saying that it is only fair to give the 
bishops time; then it is certain that a reform of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts is a crying necessity; the whole 
trouble has arisen from the partisan decisions of the 
Judicial Committee, and the partisan character of the 
Public Worship Act. But in the next place, Mr. Balfour 
knows a church which is established, like the Church of 
England, but which also has large powers of seif- 
government, by clergy and laity, denied to her English 
sister. Is not an immediate way out that which lies 
behind the Dean of Norwich’s proposal—to give the 
clergy and laity of the English Church Home Rule, under 
the supremacy of the Crown ? 


REVISION 


John Bull.—‘‘ ‘ Truth is mighty, and will prevail.’ ” 
Jean Crapaud.—‘' But we manage these things dif- 
ferently in France.” 


Why, having nerved himself to evacuate Fashoda, M. 
Delcassé would not permit poor Major Marchand to accept 
our proffered hospitality and return to France, quickly and 
comfortably, by way of Khartum and Cairo, is past under- 
standing—some fine scruple of Gallic honour perhaps, or 
one of those ‘‘reasons of State” of which Dreyfus is 
another victim. The Major left Fashoda on December 11, 
for Abyssinia, and as between Sobat, where he will quit 
the Nile, and the Abyssinian frontier, the country is one 
dismal swamp, unmapped, interminables, he has much to 
suffer before he can reach the warm clothing and nourish- 
ing food which the French Government are sending to 
meet him. All that could be done by our people at 
Fashoda to speed him on his way was done, and cordially ; 
Major Jackson presenting him with one of the flags, bullet- 
riddled, of those Dervish steamers which he drove away a 
few days before he was rescued by the Sirdar. 


Tue Criminal Chamber of the Cour de Cassation has 
encountered in the French Government under M. Dupuy a 
more deadly foe than it had in its renegade member, M. 
de Beaurepaire. In any other country—and, surely, in 
France under any other régime—there would have been 
nothing but contempt for such an attack as that of M. de 
Beaurepaire upon the august Supreme Court of Appeal, 
composed of the pick of the magistracy of France—the 
attack of a man whose spitefulness has run away with his 
wits. But to sucha pass has France come that M. Dupuy, 
the Prime Minister, has introduced a Bill which, in taking 
the Dreyfus inquiry out of the hands of the Criminal 
Chamber, and referring it for decision to the whole Court, 
gives fatal effect to M. de Cassagnac’s sneer. ‘‘I have,” 
he said, ‘‘no great confidence in the Court of Cassation as 
a whole; but it is less cenazl/e than its Criminal Chamber.” 
‘‘ Fatal effect,” indeed ; for France is left with all her insti- 
tutions at war with one another. 


It is quite true that some of the very best men across 
the Atlantic, some of the very best papers too, are op- 
posed to the expansion of the United States, and that the 
free-silver wing of the Democratic party—the Bryanites — 
are of the same mind. It is true also that these oddly 
assorted allies have done their utmost to prevent the 
ratification of the Treaty of Peace with Spain ; seemingly 
heedless of the dire consequences which must follow 


should a nation through its representatives refuse to abide , 
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by the terms of an agreement negotiated by its Govern- 
ment under the eyes of the civilised world. But to argue 
from the desperate efforts of this ‘‘ forlorn hope” that 
the American nation is opposed to expansion, and shirks 
its share in the better government of the world, is to be 
blind to the inevitableness of the movement which has 
carried the United States to Hawaii, Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
and the Philippines. 


But besides this consideration there is the colossal and 
ifrevocable fact that America HAS expanded. America 
may presently decide that Mr. McKinley was unwise to 
go to the Philippines, but, even so, she will accept the in- 
eyitable. She may punish her President, perhaps: may 
impeach. But one thing she will not do—she will not 
visit his offence upon the world. And to leave the Philip- 
pines derelict now, to scuttle back inside her old fron- 
tiers, would be to let Hell loose upon the world. America 
herself made Mr. McKinley President, and must herself 

ear the consequence of his acts. And the consequence? 
The heavy but ennobling responsibility for good govern- 
ment in the lands over which she has hoisted the Stars 
and Stripes. 
. “ Take up the white man’s burden ! 
Have done with childish days ; 
The lightly proffered laurel, 
The easy ungrudged praise ; 
Comes now to search vour manhood 
Through all the thankless years, 
Cold edged with dear-bought wisdom 
The judgment of your peers.” 


PARLIAMENTARY government came to an end in Austria 
on the 1st inst., wrecked, as M. Pobyedonostseff long ago 
prophesied, on the rocks of conflicting nationalities. There 
is no reason to suppose that Austria will be less ably 
governed under Article XIV. of the Constitution—which 
provides for the suspension of representative government— 
than under a Parliament like the one that has just been 
prorogued sine die—a Parliament which had no thought 
ar word for anything except the quarrels of its diverse 
sections over questions of race and language. The imme- 
diate result of the suspension of Parliamentary government 
in Austria must be looked for in Hungary, itself on the 
brink of the same misfortune. A powerful party there has 
declared that all links and dealings with Austria shall 
come to an end in the event of that happening which has 
happened. The next turn of the wheel may be expected 
to bring about the fall of the Hungarian Premier, Baron 
Banffy ; and if thereafter the Opposition should continue 
to block the business of the country, the Dual Monarchy 
will be replaced by two separate States governed abso- 
futely by the same Sovereign. 


Tue state of things in Austro-Hungary and the state 
of things in European Turkey point in the same direc- 
tion—the transfer presently of the realm of the Hapsburgs 
farther east into the Balkan Peninsula. This was Prince 
Bismarck’s panacea for the troubles of the Macedonians 
and of the Hapsburgs alike, and Prince Bismarck’s 
forecasts and guesses will long be our surest light on the 
future of the Continent. A vast stride in this direction 
was taken in the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina ; 
but to complete the movement eastward by the occupation 
of Salonika would involve changes in the map of Europe 
and in the schemes of Tsar and Kaiser so risky and 
radical that unless the Macedonians force the situation by 
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an endeavour to win what Crete has won, the Emperor 
Joseph will not venture beyond his outposts in the sand- 
jak of Novi-Bazar. One fine day the Macedonians will 
assuredly force the situation. They say they will do it 
this spring, even at the cost of a massacre. If they do 
not do it this spring, they will another. And by that 
time we may hope that Mr. Stead will have disarmed us 
all, so that we may fight with nothing more lethal than 
bare fists. 


WE wish all success to the Cambridge University 
Association, which has been founded to supplement the 
endowments. It is not generally known that the Uni- 
versity and the Colleges have become so poor that it is 
difficult to pay even the teachers a professional living 
wage, especially since they are now allowed to marry. 
Agricultural depression is the cause of the fall in the 
value of endowments. At the same time the claims of 
new studies have to be met. If the Universities are still 
to be efficient in their work, more money must be found 
somehow. The Duke of Devonshire has promised £ 10,000, 
the Rothschilds another such sum, and the Drapers’ 
Company £800 for ten years. We hope private bene- 
factors will come forward to-day as they came forward in 
the ‘‘ dark ages.” We have more wealth now, and profess 
more light : have we a tithe of the old public spirit ? 


At the Playgoers’ Club dinner last Sunday Mr. Hare 
seems to have set himself the task of exalting the English 
stage, of disparaging the French drama, and, generally 
speaking, of posing in an edifying moral attitude. Now 
this may be an instance of pure taste or a sample of 
‘functuous rectitude,” but as it was arrived at by dis- 
regarding all but the vaudeville theatres, it is not worth 
discussing at length. What about the Théatre Frangais, 
the Odéon and the Gymnase? What about ‘‘ Cyrano de 
Bergerac” and that idealistic play ‘‘Catherine”? Also 
what about the English adaptations of such pieces as 
‘*L’Hotel de Libre Exchange,” and ‘‘ Le Contréleur des 
Wagon-Lits”? Ibsen came off no better. Mr. Hare’s 
experience is that ‘‘such monstrous upheavals generally 
subside and sink for ever into obscurity.” Surely we all 
know that each advance in literature, art, and the 
drama has been signalised by upheavals ‘‘ monstrous” or 
otherwise. In despised Paris, and by a mere French 
actor—M. Antoine—a play called ‘‘ L’Avenir,” by M. Ancey, 
was produced last Saturday. The Zimes correspondent’s 
account of it in Monday’s paper shows that it has more 
truth in it than all the English plays of the last year put 
together. Mr. Hare suggested that the English dramatists 
should be diluted with Ibsen. Why not inscribe on the 
English Theatre—‘‘ All articles in this establishment are 
diluted 25 per cent. below Ibsen standard” ? 


Tue Salisbury Plain Manceuvres took place in Sep- 
tember, 1898; the official report thereon appeared in the 
last week of the following January. Why the delay? we 
have all been asking for months. Could it be that the War 
Office ‘‘ opinion ” would be found to contain remarks unfit 
for publication? A careful examination of the 120 closely- 
printed pages eases the mind. There is nothing to bring 
a blush, except, it is to be hoped, to the cheeks of the 
civilian contractors. On the whole, the report is rather 
disappointing, for it contains but little that was not already 
perfectly well known to the readers of the daily papers 
and Service Press for the last five months, That the field 
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service cap is altogether unsuited for marching under a 
hot sun; that the scheme for employing hired transport 
was not an unqualified success, we knew before. Very 
pleasing, however, is the generous tribute to the men who 
suffered from the shortcomings of their superiors. Sir 
Redvers Buller, for instance, writes glowingly of ‘‘ the 
conduct and endurance of the rank and file,” and their 
bearing under “long marches, tropical heat, and sundry 
discomforts.” The Commander-in-Chief, too, concludes 
his observations with a similar appreciation. 


TueE report of the Board of Health of Chicago again 
calls attention to the wonderful triumph of the antitoxin 
treatment over diphtheria. Ten years ago diphtheria was 
the most terrible and heart-rending of diseases. The 
physician shuddered at it, for he knew that if malignant 
there was little for it but the will of Heaven and the 
fighting powers of the victim. Up to the last decade its 
death-rate ranged from 10 to 60 per cent. of those attacked, 
with an average rate of about 30 per cent. To-day only 
from 3 to 8 per cent. of those attacked die if treated with 
antitoxin ; and if the treatment be begun within 24 hours 
the mortality can be cut down to 1 or 2 percent. And it 
is all due to the antitoxin. The class of the disease re- 
mains precisely the same, and no other changes have been 
made in the treatment. 


TakE the remarkable case of Chicago. There 102 
cases were treated in November with only three deaths, 
while in the twenty-six months since the introduction of 
the antitoxin treatment by the Board of Health 3,822 have 
been treated, with 259 deaths, a rate of just 6°7 per cent. 
For the preceding five years the death-rate of diphtheria 
was 35 per cent. Thus there has been a saving of eleven 
hundred lives in two years! And so all over the world. 
The records of magic can hardly supply a parallel. The 
antitoxin is obtained from the serum or watery part of the 
blood of a horse which has been “immunised” by in- 
jecting large doses of the diphtheria virus, and repeating 
until no effect is produced by the injection. A moderate 
quantity of blood is drawn, the wound closed, and after a 
few weeks’ rest the horse is ready for another course of 
immunisation. Even the antivivisectionists need have no 
scruples here, for no life is destroyed, and the horse, being 
naturally immune to diphtheria, suffers no pain beyond that 
of the needle-prick and a slight feverishness after the first 
injection. 


OURSELVES 


On one day in the year a man is tolerated if he speak of 
himself; but more especially is he then expected to listen 
to what others, friends and enemies alike, have to say of 
him. That one day is his birthday. THe OvuTLook to- 
day celebrates the anniversary of its birth. For fifty-two 
weeks we have had our say on all matters under the skies, 
and it is now our pleasure and duty to thank our readers 
for their toleration, their scoldings, but, mostly, for their 
praises and encouragements. 

It is little enough that the youngest of us can do in a 
year; but even a cursory glance over the past twelve 
months more than confirms the sanguine hopes of useful- 
ness and success—the test of usefulness—with which our 
first number was launched on February 5, 1898. A three- 
penny weekly journal, with Life, Politics, Letters, and the 
Arts for theme, was, we were told by kind and candid 
friends, a proven jimpossibility. The field, they feelingly 
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assured us, was overcrowded; every bookstall, they. 
added, groaned beneath its burden of unsaleable periodicals, 
and how could a newcomer hope to find a place? But 
the newcomer has found a place, and, what is even more 
to the point, a place in the front rank. And, moreover, 
he has done his part in popularising the dreaded three- 
pence ; for the year has seen other newcomers follow him 
in the matter of price, and has seen other journals reduce 
their charge in favour of the nimbler coin. 

As for our creed, is it not written in the two completed 
volumes that bear our seal? In matters of Empire our 
faith is neither in Jingoism nor in Labouchereism, but 
rather in that reasonable Imperialism which to ninety-nine 
out of every hundred Britons is the true policy of the 
nation, let Tory or Radical, Conservative or Liberal, 
Unionist or Home Ruler be in office. Outside the Empire 
we advocate the fullest measure of co-operation with the 
United States and a friendly hand for all those who meet 
us in like manner. At Home we cry a truce to personal - 
wranglings in our politics and success to all who strive for - 
a cleaner, brighter, and saner England. In Literature and 
Art our voice is for the sincere, the healthy, and the 
courageous ; for work that is free of cant, affectation, 
priggery, and the servile. In the discussion of all these 
matters ‘‘ Light rather than Heat” is our aim. 

And now let our readers in their turn have their Birth- 
day say. Wecan print but a selection of the letters that 
the last few posts have brought us. Several that would 
most have graced our columns must be withheld, for they 
speak the minds of men whose positions put a close 
restraint upon their public utterances. From Canadian 
Ministers come by cablegram, as we go to press, the wel- 
come messages published in our ‘‘ Week of Empire ” page. 
Of the rest, let the following testify :— 


The Right Hon. Lord Strathcona, High Commissioner for 
Canada :— 





“THE OUTLOOK is, I see, just a year old. Let me, as a 
Canadian, wish you many happy returns. The year has been a 
memorable one in the annals of the Empire, and especially in 
those of Canada, and THE OUTLOOK has had not a little to 
do with the development of the Imperial sentiment for which 1298 
has been remarkable. I congratulate you on the success which 
THE OUTLOOK has achieved in its first year, and I recall with 
much gratification the phrase you have used on more than one 
occasion, that Canada, the Colony I represent, is now acknow- 
ledged to be a ‘ Pioneer of Empire.’” 


The Hon. W. P. Reeves, Agent-General for New Zealand :— 





“ The outlook of the Empire for the coming year is admittedly 
so bright that it seems but reasonable to hope that the empire of 
THE OUTLOOK will grow during 1899 by a process of ‘reason- 
able expansion.’ You are identified with Imperial progress, and 
therefore entitled to the sincere good wishes of all who, like 
myself, have that at heart. Allow me to send you mine with all 
heartiness.” 


The Right Hon. Sir Charles Dilke, M.P. :— 





“The interest of THE OUTLOOK has been, and is, that it is a 
little off the regular line of the other papers, and has a freshness 
of its own. To me personally ithas been most agreeable to find 
full discussion of such important questions as that of Newfound- 
land undertaken in advance, and before there had been a general 
admission of their pressing moment.” 


The Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P.:— 





“ Let me take the opportunity of the first anniversary of the 
the birth of your_vigorous youngster to congratulate you and to’ 
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wish him continued prosperity. May the year 1999 find him still 


strong and good.” 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Denbigh :— 


“IT am very pleased to see that your bright and interesting paper 
is going to celebrate its first birthday. I read it weekly with 
interest, and I hope some profit, and I wish you every success.” 





Sic John Dickson-Poynder, Bart., M.P.:— 





“TI beg to write and offer you my congratulations on the well- 
earned success that has attended THE OUTLOOK during its first 
year of circulation. I trust the reading public will recognise more 
and more what useful and interesting information can be obtained 
from a perusal of your journal, and that a considerably increased 
circulation will be your experience for the coming year.” 


Mr. H. T. Anstruther, M.P. :— 


“Your paper has, from the first number, found me among its 
readers. May its second year be even more successful than its 
first in spreading those Imperial ideas of which it has made itself 
so worthy a mouthpiece ; and may it have a long and prosperous 
career as an exponent of all that is best in Life, Politics, Letters, 
and the Arts. All good wishes.” 





Mr. Walford D. Green, M.P. :— 


“I very heartily congratulate THE OUTLOOK on the success of 
its first year. May it long flourish, and may the Imperialist ser- 
mons which it preaches so well attract steadily increasing congre- 
gations.” 





Me. Wilfrid Ward :— 


“TI wish a very happy birthday indeed to THE OUTLOOK. It 
appears to me to be a very thriving infant, showing already a 
capacity for being interested in a large number of very different 
things ; and, beyond a doubt, its early promise is watched with 
keen interest by very many. I can only wish it many happy 
returns and a long life. Ad muitos annos.” 





Miss Mary Kingsley :— 


“I wish I could say anything worthy of the occasion, but I 
cannot. My consolation is that it cannot matter whether I say 
anything or no, for surely it must be apparent to all how great the 
service done to England by such papers as THE OUTLOOK is. 
We are now confronted by a new set of conditions—no worse than 
many other sets which England has successfully survived, but still 
such that we cannot drift on through them in the way we have 
drifted so long without grave danger ; not the danger of war, but 
the more dreadful danger of defeat without a fight for it—a state 
of disease far worse than death in battle. The only thing that it 
seems to me can save us from this is organisation, based on a 
sound knowledge of the condition of things over-seas, whereby we 
can bring to bear on affairs our terrific force, as a good general 
would an army. Towards giving us this sound basis THE 
OUTLOOK has done much, and I trust it will with unabated vigour 
catry on the work of persuading our representatives to abandon 
all catch-phrases, all Humbug, all testimony only to pleasant 
things, all throwing the blame of failures on the wrong party, as I 
believe is now being done in the case of our manufacturers ; and, 
in fact, to simply face things as they are, clear-eyed, instead of 
living in a land of pleasant dreams, diversified with nightmares.” 





Mrs. Fawcett :— 


_“ By the time an infant is a year old the lines of its character 
are Clearly discernible. This observation may not be strictly 
applicable to an infant journal, but in congratulating the parents 
of THE OUTLOOK on their child reaching the first anniversary of 
its birth I can sincerely express the hope that the promise of its 
first twelve months of life will be fulfilled through many succeed- 
ing years.” 
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The Rev. Canon Rawnsley :— 





Accept my congratulations on your first birthday number. 
May the red seal on your left-hand corner be seen for many a year : 


You with the eyes of the world to glance, to gleam and to 
glower, 

Bravely the eyes of the world have faced for a year, 
Beacon of light, though the winds and the tides may veer, 
ae in your wish to help, stand still on your Outlook 

ower. 


The Rev. Alfred Rowland (Ex-Chairman of the Congregational 
Union) :— 

“T rejoice to know that your OUTLOOK is both broad and high. 
My best wish for its birthday is that its sympathies may never 
become narrower, and that it may steadfastly occupy the lofty 
moral height on which it has dared to take a stand in its first year.” 





Miss Ellen Terry :— 





“Many happy returns to THE OUTLOOK.” 


Sir Henry Irving :— 





“Let me congratulate you and THE OUTLOOK on the great 
success which has attended your first year of work. I hope it will 
always continue.” 


Mrs. Patrick Campbell :— 


“I do indeed very heartily wish THE OUTLOOK many happy 
returns of the day. It is a weekly I read with great interest.” 





Mr. Forbes Robertson :— 


“T am very glad to note THE OUTLOOK’s first birthday, and 
I feel sure from the admirable character of its contents and its 
readable nature that there are many birthdays in store for it. It 
is always a pleasure to me to take up THE OUTLOOK, and to no 
weekly paper do I look forward with greater pleasure than yours.” 





Mr. George Alexander :— 





“Heartiest wishes for the success of THE OUTLOOK in its 
second year.” 


1901: A FORECAST 


THE phoenix, we are told, is wont at unstated intervals to 
revel in the throes of combustion, and rise once more from 
out its pyre of ashes—a new bird. The near advent of a 
new century has called this fact to mind—has, further, 
reminded us that we humans, too, are revelling in the 
throes of combustion, and that, when the term fin-de-sidcle 
shall have become obsolete, we too will arise from the 
funereal pyre, from the ashes of this nineteenth century— 
a new bird. 

What will be the colour of this new specimen’s 
plumage? What shall we leave behind us, what receive ? 
The question is momentous, difficult ; so difficult, indeed, 
that only a journal flushed with the consciousness of an 
unused birthday dare dally with its solution. Naked, 
new-born we shall have arisen. Will our ‘‘ pessimism ” 
have melted away from us, our ‘‘neurosis” have become 
an humiliating memory, our Ego- and megalomanias be 
but nurses’ tales wherewith to frighten offspring so robust 
that other and milder methods were fruitless? The 
‘*Dammerung” will be over, the twilight of this nine- 
teenth cycle past and done with—a hideous memory! In 
the new era the “modern” will be demodé, antiquated as 
the neck-ruff of Queen Elizabeth. 

The hour, at last, seems ripe for prophecy. So near 
are we to one extreme that we can safely foretell the other. 
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One might venture to play seer to impending changes in 
the worlds of politics, horticulture, commerce, sport, 
labour, and venery. But to-day, as the more pressing, 
we shall confine our predictions to matters artistic and 
literary ; for it is here—sensitive as these are to external 
change and action—that a response to altered conditions 
and surroundings will most speedily manifest itself. 

The opening years of the twentieth century will be 
spent in cheerful retrospection. We shall be buoyant, 
and we shall look backwards—a combination that must 
necessarily make for comedy. To-day we are aged and 
decrepit, given to take ourselves and our works seriously, 
monsters of self-consciousness. Our tears are ever 
ready, our humourists are dead, our sentimentalists enjoy- 
ing a shocking vogue. We are too weary to create, 
content ourselves rather with a maudlin resuscitation of 
old unhappy far-off things, and deem ourselves reverent 
thereby. Two years from now these works will have to 
stand as pieces of freakish humour or be hustled into 
oblivion. There will be long processions wending their 
way to the barber’s. The poet’s mane, the unkempt head 
of the popular novelist will no longer impress. These will 
be offered ridiculous pence by the regenerate reader; the 
very scullery-maids will have found them out. Mr. 
Meredith will be the author of the hour; his Essay on 
Comedy the text-book of erstwhile Ruskinians. The year 
1901 will mark the opening of a cleaner and wiser Restora- 
tion. Even Scotland will smile, descend into the plain, 
and find life good and all men equals. And the lady- 
novelist—be she blue-stocking, inspired babbler, or retailer 
of the grievance domestic—will perforce chuckle over the 
follies of the past and write stories wherein her discarded 
self shall figure as comic heroine. 

There yet remain the terrible young men, who, born in 
the seventies, their best years rendered sterile by the 
stifling needs of a dying century, have earned uneasy 
guineas through an era of intolerable sacrifice. Right 
nobly these have put aside their youth, have fallen into 
line with their weary seniors, a Zezégeist foreign to their 
years. What will these young men do in the hour of 
release, when their natural rights shall no longer be 
denied them—them, a band of idealists impelled to master- 
pieces by a decade of suppressed longing? From Vigo 
Street and its purlieus they will emerge and gambol like 
lambs in the springtime. A whole literature of innocence, 
a whole school of pink and white satin artlessness, must 
arise out of this release. 

With the seniors given over to generous comedy, the 
juniors to the generous sentiments of a somewhat belated 
youth, we may at last hope for a national-drama. Public, 
dramatist, and actor-manager will once more work in 
harmony, be in accord. Even the critics will have emerged 
from pessimism, have at last found matter worthy of their 
faculties. The Playgoers’ Club will stand for a symbol of 
the Millennium, its debates will have given way to beatific 
celebrations of past victories. The adapter, as remnant of 
an extinct species, will be treated with respectful interest ; 
the musical mixtures of to-day be performed by Victorian 
Stage Societies to an audience of philologists and savants. 
Such will be the joyousness of mankind that it will no 
longer shudder to see itself depicted on the boards, indeed 
there will be but demand for the one fare; and history and 
the school-room, problem and horse-collar farce will have 
become an unvenerated tradition. The ‘serious drama” 
of to-day may yet linger for a while in such quarters as the 
Adelphi and the outlying theatres, but in the end Time 
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must triumph. A universal return to sanity will not bé 
denied. Such a rejuvenation must inevitably direct Mr. 
Whistler to the Presidency of the Royal Academy—elected 
by popular acclamation and carried shoulder high to the 
place of honour. No other alternative seems open, no 
other name feasible. Changes will occur, no doubt ; but 
when sentimentality is treated with open derision, and the 
precocious puppy draws far worse than its creator, then 
even change will not suffice. Therefore we predict re- 
volution. Woman, now man’s equal and no longer an 
easy tool in the artistic conspiracy, will have to be left out 
of all calculation. The sexes will formulate their demand 
for Truth with an identical voice. There will be no fob- 
bing off with charming quotations from one’s favourite 
poet, no underhand appeal to one’s idealised view of a 
summer courtship. Mankind will have rediscovered 
itself and have risen unashamed from its reflections. 
‘* Wir heissen Euch hoffen” will be the melody of the day, 
and the new art will sing in tune. 

We have nearly two whole years wherein to prepare 
ourselves, to discard our fin de sitcle-isms. The interval 
is a sufficient one, the transformation one to be hailed 
with welcomes. If any shock there be, THE OuTLOOK has 
done its best to minimise the impact. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE: 


HIS GRACE OF CANTERBURY 


THE personality of Dr. Temple has impressed itself vividly 
upon his contemporaries. He has been described as ‘‘ one 
of the two strongest men in England” ; 
A a the other being—well, who? And 
indeed the Archbishop is a very remark- 
able man, and has a remarkable career behind him. He 
was born in one of the Ionian Islands, the son of a former 
Governor of Sierra Leone. In his boyhood and youth the 
future Archbishop knew the stress of bitter poverty, for 
his mother’s means were straitened, and he has himself 
stated that he had a very hard struggle. Even as a boy, 
he showed that sincere, unaffected, and manly piety 
which has marked him throughout life, and at the famous 
West-country school, Blundell’s at Tiverton, he was 
known as earnest and devout beyond the wont of boys. 
It was the same when he went to Balliol, where one of 
the dons is reported to have said that he believed 
‘Temple never told a lie in his life; he couldn’t if he 
wanted to.” Nor was he one of those effeminate pietists 
who do not greatly recommend religion to others. The 
strong granite face, the massive figure, the keen sense of 
humour, the forcible speech, indicated a man of no 
ordinary character; and his intellectual powers were 
sufficiently shown in his double first class and his Blundell 
fellowship of Balliol. 


His first subsequent distinctions were won in the field of 
education. He was one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Training Colleges and Principal of Kneller 
but —_” Hall until his election as Headmaster of 

Rugby, in 1858, gave him the opportunity 
of his life. He soon showed himself to be one of the 
greatest headmasters of his time—perhaps the greatest, 
with the possible exception of Thring of Uppingham, 
since Arnold. Under him Rugby became one of the first 
schools in England ; and a glance at one of the volumes 
of his Rugby sermons is sufficient to reveal the combina- 
tion of manliness and piety which was the secret of his 


“A beast, 
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power. He was not exactly popular as a headmaster ; he 
was feared rather than loved. But he was trusted and 
respected—‘‘a beast, but a just beast,” as one of his 
boys is said to have described him. Of late years the 
roughness of his manner has somewhat toned down, and 
both at Exeter and in London his clergy, or at least those 
who saw much of him, learned to love him as well as to 
look up to him. No man in high place, probably—not 
even Bismarck—was ever so brusque of speech and even 
brutal in demeanour towards other men as Dr. Temple. 
In his own house and among friends he is charming : full 
of fun and merriment, with an enormous laugh that it does 
oné guod to hear. But in the ordinary business relations 
of life he was regarded, not without cause, as deliberately 
rude; he would snub his clergy viciously in public for 
little or no perceptible reason ; he was never at pains to be 
courteous to laymen; and, if report be true, he was not 
always ' exactly gracious even to women. He did not 
mean to wound others deliberately; but he gave the 
greatest offence to many by his blunt off-handedness and 
want of consideration for people’s natural feelings. One 
very distinguished man, who had intended to offer himself 
for ordination, was so shocked and pained at the then 
Bishop of London’s manner, on the occasion of his first 
interview, that he renounced the idea of taking orders, 
and remains a layman. The Archbishop’s brusquerie has 
come to be regarded as a joke; but there are a good many 
to whom it has been no joke. 


Dr. Temple is a tremendous worker. Even at the age 
of seventy-eight, he can get through more than most men 
ten years his junior ; and, except for his 
failing eyesight, which necessitates his 
use of specially printed books in church, 
he shows few signs of age; his voice is powerful, though 
harsh, his perceptions vivid, his manner alert, and even 
his hair only slightly touched with white. His recreations 
are said to be light literature and a game of patience with 
Mrs. Temple, while he is probably happiest in the society 
of his wife and his two boys. He is a very simple liver ; 
a strict and enthusiastic teetotaller, drinking quantities of 
tea ; and cares little for society. While he was at Fulham, 
indeed, he scarcely went into socicty at all, and enter- 
tained little ; he hadn't the time, he said. But the result 
was that the Bishop of London got out of touch with the 
laity generally ; and his successor, who goes everywhere, 
and always has something g good to say, has probably done 
more in his brief episcopate to advance the interests of the 
Church in general society than Dr. Temple did during his 
whole tenure of the See of London. 

One of this strong man’s weaknesses would appear to 
bealack of knowledge of men. Few of his public appoint- 
ments among the clergy have been successes (even the 
Bishop of Bristol was not a success in the East End), while 
some of them were so extraordinary and inexplicable that 
men stood aghast, and wondered what on ‘earth the 
Bishop could be thinking of. Possibly one reason may be 
found in this fact, that he was said to have gone upon the 
time-honoured principle that ‘‘ those who don’t ask don’t 
want,” never promoting a clergyman who had not asked 
him for preferment. We can scarcely credit this; but, if 
true, it would go far to explain some of his most perplex- 
ing uses of his patronage in London. The men who could 
not bring themselves to ask are commonly those who ought 
fo have, while the most importunate are not invariably 
the best workers or the loftiest characters. 


Above all, a 
Worker 
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The stories told of the Archbishop would fill a volume. 
Some, no doubt—like the famous tale of the Fulham cab- 
man—are more or less apocryphal. Those 
we are about to tell are, we believe, 
authentic; and are chosen as illustrating 
the more amiable side of Dr. Temple’s character. While 
he was Bishop of London, it happened that he failed to 
attend a confirmation in a Chelsea church, and candidates 
and congregation had to be dismissed by the vicar. It 
afterwards appeared that, at the hour fixed for the con- 
firmation, the Bishop had attended the opening of the 
Tower Bridge ; and the Press did not lose the opportunity 
thus given of girding at the Bishop of London for 
neglect of his duties. The truth, we believe, has never 
yet been made public. The fault was not the Bishop’s, but 
that of his chaplain, who had omitted to make a note of 
the Chelsea confirmation. The Bishop refused to allow the 
chaplain to give any public explanation. ‘‘ My shoulders 
are broader than yours,” he grimly said. 

The second story belongs to his Exeter days. He 
was presiding over a meeting of his clergy, and he had 
begged them to state any difficulties they might have in 
the discharge of their duties. One and another spoke ; 
then an old parson got up, and bluntly said that one of 
his chief difficulties was his Bishop! He had recently 
come to the Palace, he said, on business ; he was poor, 
and had walked from his vicarage, some miles off. The 
Bishop received him with his usual roughness of manner. 
The interview had only lasted a few minutes when the 
luncheon-bell rang. ‘I must go to lunch,” said the 
Bishop. ‘‘Good morning.” And he walked out of the 
room, leaving the poor cleric, hungry and forlorn, to plod 
back to his parish. Such was the story, which produced 
a marked effect on the meeting. The Bishop, in his 
closing speech, left this to the last. When he came tc it 
he simply said :—‘‘ The facts were correctly stated ”—a 
pause—‘‘and the implied accusation is just.” Only a 
really great man could have said that, and the meeting 
rose to it. 

The third story illustrates his sense of humour. There 
was some function at St. Paul’s which the Archbishop was 
to attend. He was received at the west door, according 
to custom, by the Dean and Chapter. It was a bitterly 
cold day, and Dr. Temple appeared swathed in a huge 
grey woollen wrapper over his episcopal robes. This 
grievously disturbed the Dean; and certainly the archi- 
episcopal appearance was not exactly wsthetic—was, in 
point of fact, ludicrous. ‘‘ Your Grace,” fussed the Dean, 
‘*your Grace will take that off?” ‘‘ When you shut the 
door,” snapped the Archbishop. The great door was duly 
shut, and the Archbishop, with extraordinary contortions, 
slowly unwound the yarde of wrapping. Then, turning 
to his chaplain, he said in a stage-whisper, which he took 
care the Dean should hear, ‘*B » carry the sacred 
scarf!” 

A great figure. With whatever drawbacks and faults, 
a truly great figure. The unique assembly, held in the 
Guildhall, when he left London for Canterbury, sufficiently 
proved that, in spite of his superficial eccentricities of 
character, he had impressed himself upon London. And 
in the highest place which an English clergyman can 
reach, with the asperities of early days modified by age 
and experience, the Archbishop of Canterbury shows 
himself equal to the great traditions of his See, no un- 
worthy successor of Tait, the statesman, and of Benson, 
the leader of men. 


Some Stories 
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THE PERSONNEL OF PARLIAMENT 


By an M.P. 


Sir Henry CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, like Lord Byron, has 
awaked to find himself famous ; the inexhaustible irony 
of Heaven is about to make him Leader 
of the Liberal party. You said so first 
in THE OvuTLOOK just six weeks ago, 
and now the rest of the world says so too. What will 
become of this new Leader? That is the most interesting 
problem of the Session which opens on Tuesday. There 
are many possibilities before a man who has once secured 
so great a position, and it by no means follows that, 
because a man has been placed there as a temporary stop- 
gap, he will not remain as the proved and accepted dvag 
«vipov. It would be an amusing conclusion of the pro- 
longed manceuvres between Lord Rosebery and Sir 
William Harcourt if the new Leader should oust them 
both from the chief place in the affection and confidence 
of their party. Nothing is more certain than that Sir 
Henry has no desire to accomplish that; but he may do 
so against his will. Blessed are they from whom nothing 
is expected ; for, if they achieve a little, it will be accounted 
unto them for much. The smallest successes secured by 
the Opposition in their present emergency will be exultantly 
magnified ; their failures will be palliated and minimised. 
It is quite impossible for an Opposition to be active 
throughout a Session without scoring some suc- 
cesses, and the great error which Sir William Har- 
court committed was that he neglected so many 
chances of hard fighting. What was creditable to him 
as a statesman was fatal to him as leader of a 
divided party. Moreover, those chiefs who remain in the 
Opposition council will be compelled to act loyally. Any 
further disintegration of the official plans and policy would 
be fiercely resented by the party, and, if Sir Henry makes 
up his mind and announces his policy, the Front Bench 
will be unanimous, or the back benches will know the 
reason why. These are great advantages which the new 
leader enjoys, and with a little luck, and a wise selection of 
topics on which to show fight, he will rapidly endear 
himself to the party within the House and to the great 
mass of Liberal voters. 


In the Place of 
Sir William 


His friends say that, with more of ambition and less of 
cheerful zmsouciance, more of energy and less of indolence, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman would 
have proved himself a great statesman. 
His record is a good one, but he has never 
displayed anything like brilliancy. It is nearly twenty 
years since he first took office, and more than thirty since 
he was elected for Stirling, a seat which he has retained 
ever since. When Chief Secretary for Ireland, at a time 
when Parnell was endeavouring to block the House of 
Commons and checkmate Dublin Castle, Sir Henry 
achieved a reputation not so much for statesmanship as 
for an imperturbable temper. The Irish leader, a shrewd 
judge, found him a ‘‘ good sort of a man,” and admired 
his ability to keep his temper cool under somewhat 
trying conditions. Sir Henry showed also at that 
time a quality he is now called upon to show again— 
a perfect readiness to serve his party by taking a 
difficult position at a difficult time. Later, at the 
War Office, he made himself popular with the army 
as an administrator, and with the Labour party by estab- 
lishing the eight hours’ day at the Government arsenals. 


Duty 
and Temper 
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At the same time reformers of the War Office regarded 
him as a reactionary who believed that everything was 
for the best in the best of all possible Government depart- 
ments. That brief chronicle summarises his administrative 
career in important offices, and on the surface it is the 
career of one of those ‘‘ middling men” whom Canning 
satirised, whom the British public likes. Within the 
House Sir Henry has made no great speech such as that 
which his neighbour on the Front Bench, Sir Henry 
Fowler, made on the Indian cotton duties, no scathing 
personal attack, such as Mr. Asquith delights in delivering. 
He does not even hold the House as Sir Edward Grey 
does. His manner of speech is conversational and con- 
ciliatory, his voice is pleasant but not of the orator’s tone 
or compass, his principles and convictions are held in the 
modern indifferent halting manner ; ‘‘ there is great force 
in what the other side urges, but we shall have a very 
good case if we do so and so.” The present House con- 
stantly illustrates John Stuart Mill’s maxim. One man 
with a belief is worth ten with mere opinions. Sometimes 
the shade of Mr. Gladstone seems to hover over the Front 
Opposition Bench, and the inevitable but disastrous com- 


parison occurs, The three men of highest distinction in- 


the House, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, and Sir William 
Harcourt, are the only three who have battled with Mr. 
Gladstone so worthily as to call out all the resources of 
their great antagonist. Sir Henry always found salvation 
in Mr. Gladstone’s gospel, and always sheltered himself 
comfortably enough under the shadow of Mr. Gladstone’s 
wing. Now he himself stands in the place of the illus- 
trious dead, whose followers are anxiously waiting to see 
if Time has at length sent them the man they so urgently 
need. 


The history of parties can discover no contrasts so 
strange and bewildering as those between the men who 
have followed one another so rapidly in 
this contested leadership. Strangest of 
all is the contrast between Mr. Gladstone 
and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. The first was a 
passionate mover of men’s passions; to him the new 
leader might say— 


A Contrast and 
a Possibility 


My passions matched with thine 
Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine. 


Mr. Gladstone at his greatest was moved by the divine 
afflatus which men call genius, was inspired by fiery con- 
viction, was naturally imperious, and seemed to move 
irresistibly to his end. Passionately interested in politics, 
his indefatigable energy was always discovering. new 
causes to serve, new reforms to be prosecuted. And now 
there will stand in his place an experienced administrator 
who has never been known warmly to desire any reform, 
or passionately to espouse any cause, whose only declared 
ambition has been the haven of the Speaker’s chair, whose 
principal historical achievement is that during the Rose- 
bery Administration he was the only Minister on speaking 
terms with all his colleagues. A jocund and agreeable 
temperament has made him popular on both sides of the 
House; the combination of the characteristic Scottish 
qualities, canniness, pawkiness, and ‘‘ wut,” will make 
him a shrewd critic of Government, and upon his imper- 
turbable temper those annoyances which irritated the 
sensitive Lord Rosebery, and roused the dread wrath of 
Sir William Harcourt, will make no perceptible impression. 
He may indeed be much greater than we have known, 
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_and may rise to the height of his opportunity. Qualities 
unsuspected may unfold themselves, and if something of 
Mr. Gladstone's moral intensity of purpose can be infused 
into what has hitherto been the character of an able and 
accomplished man of the world, the Session of 1899 may 
be memorable as having paved the way for a Government 
under the Premiership of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
with both Lord Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt 
occupying important posts. 


MR. STEPHEN CRANE ON THE 
NEW AMERICA 


Few men know as much of Cuba and the Cubans as Mr. 
Stephen Crane, who for the past three years has been in 
close touch with the people and leaders there. His late 
story, ‘‘ The Open Boat,” is a true account of an unenvi- 
able experience of his when on a filibustering expedition. 
His ship, the Commodore, was wrecked, and he himself 
with others given up as lost. He has a very interesting 
book made up of his own obituary notices which he greatly 
treasures. Mr. Crane’s marked success as correspondent 
during the late war is well known, and, as far as United 
States battles on land are concerned, it can be truthfully 
said that he was the only man actually present at every en- 
gagement. He has, however, had to suffer for these ex- 
periences, and is only just recovering from a sharp attack 
of yellow fever contracted during his services with the 
United States army and the insurgents. A mutual friend, 
calling upon him at his English home, found Mr. Crane 
particularly communicative. 

‘*That is a large question to ask a small man,” he 
replied, in answer to this friend’s inquiry as to the Future 
of Cuba. ‘The island has passed through practically 
thirteen years of continuous war. A very small war can 
destroy a very enormous commerce. Outside the 
American garrison the island now contains about one- 
fifth of a normal population. But its industries of 
tobacco, sugar, and ore are vast in possibility, and must 
exert an influence upon the shifting masses who are always 
searching for work. 

** Under the evil Spanish Government, Cuba might as 
well have been a desert. No matter the wealth in the soil 
or in the rocks, it was kept there by thieving Spanish 
officials, unless it came forth with oppressive and almost 
murderous levy. I know this to be true. Everybody 
who knows the old life of Cuba knows that it was a life 
of officialdom, of corruption, ranging from petty bribes to 
grand gifts. This was true up to the very moment of the 
raising of the American flag on Morro Castle. I was pre- 
sent to see the wild fleeing of a multitude of little sharks. 
Parenthetically it might be said that Spain has been 
ruined mainly by men who in Cuba were engaged in 
babbling the loudest of their love for the Peninsula. It is 
easily then, my belief, that the new Government will be in 
the way of developing a Cuba of which the oldest Cubans 
could not dream. No one wants to speak of the Ameri- 
cans as an immaculate race; but I feel sure that my own 
people stand well in honesty with the rest of the world— 
else they would not accuse themselves so violently and 
continually. 

‘* The Cubans will be given their independence—-despite 
all cavilling and arguing—but they will be given it not 
until they have grown to manhood, so to speak.” 

Of influences to come Mr. Crane ventured to prophesy : 
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‘**I think it can fairly be said that nations move without 
regard for either pledges or men; but the word that 
‘Cuba shall be free’ has so freely been given through 
every city and village of the United States that I am 
confident it will be kept. I am sure that it has become 
almost a national creed that we shall do as we declared 
in the beginning. Governments break their word for the 
glory of nations, but peoples do so at their peril.” 

‘* And now comes the sore part,” resumed Mr. Crane. 
‘* The Cubans have not behaved well in the most prominent 
cases. And this makes the common American soldier 
very angry. And the common soldier is the common 
American man. The Cuban says, ‘We took San Juan 
Hill.” Any of us who were there know that there were 
no Cubans present within any other range than spent- 
shell range. The common American soldier, having died 
to some extent in Cuba, does not like these statements. 
Moreover, when he was in a hurry, the Cuban back of 
the firing line stole his blanket-roll and his coat, and 
maybe his hat. Sixteen thousand United States soldiers 
returning home, wofully ill of their Cuban ally, and being 
themselves brought from every corner of the United 
States, impress the entire people. And the entire people 
immediately say, ‘ Well, if thisis the real Cuban, we know 
much more than we did previously.’ And consequently 
I can assure you that they are perfectly willing to deal 
with the Cuban on a new basis, if the Cuban thinks he 
cares to have it done.” 

‘*As for annexation and its results,” continued Mr. 
Crane, ‘‘ Cuba is too small to affect the United States to 
an appreciable extent. Its financial question will grow 
easier and easier. As for the other questions, it seems to me 
to be a matter of the effect of the United States upon Cuba 
—that is the main consideration. The United States pre- 
ponderates, and weighs down upon Cuba. With all man- 
kind’s sluice gates opened—I mean, at least, some of the 
sluice gates—I am, of course, a Free-trader—it is certain 
that the warmth from this natural mother-country will 
heat the little Cuba to its proper temperature. When you 
come to think of it, the island is only ninety miles distant 
from the United States.” 

And then they fell to talking of ‘American Im- 
perialism.” Here also Mr. Crane was enlightening. 

‘* The people of the United States,” he said, ‘‘ consider 
themselves as a future Imperial Power only vaguely and 
with much wonder. The idea would probably never have 
occurred to them had it not been for foreign statements 
and definitions. The taking of Cuba was what they in- 
tended, and the taking of Porto Rico and the Philippines 
was a military necessity incumbent upon one country 
when it is engaged in war with another. The Philippines— 
speaking of them as the only international intrusion—were 
taken quite in the way of the most ordinary naval attack, 
the usual supports came for the attacking party, and after 
a time the United States finds itself confronted with some 
people—liberators, patriots, and others—who believed 
themselves valuable enough to appear as nuggets for 
which the entire world is going to scramble. That is as 
far as the United States went in Imperialism. The forces 
of the nation are now engaged in trying to comfort these 
people and tell them that they are not going to suffer 
oppression. If these people don’t happen to believe it, 
there will be fighting on some Eastern islands. As far 
as I see, there is no direct American sense of Imperialism. 
America stands on her land and she meets what she 
meets ; she challenges whomsoever she challenges, and 
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whomsoever comes may find her weak, but will never 
find her unwilling. I say this because I believe it.” 

When the talk passed on to the Tsar’s peace 
Rescript, Mr. Crane would formulate no _ personal 
opinion, but as to the opinion of the people in 
the United States he was more communicative. ‘I 
may say,” he observed, ‘“‘that in America I thought 
they took it in a fashion quite between the in- 
different and the humorous. Outside of saying the 
ordinary thing, that nobody in America cares for what the 
Tsar of Russia says, it seems to me that they thought it 
quite unreal, the Tsar of Russia being notable to them as 
a man who obeyed his councillors, and otherwise being a 
man from whom nobody expected any heaven-sent state- 
ments. In reality, the United States has seldom been 
armed. An appeal of the sort from a completely military 
Power may properly strike them with a certain humour. 
The Powers of Europe have often plainly laughed at them 
as a great fat, unfortified mass. We can be military if we 
choose. The art of war is applied mechanics. It only 
needs one goading, two asides, and three insults. There- 
upon we become a military people. If an apostle of peace 
does appear with true spirit and with true eloquence, he 
will not be the Tsar of Russia, nor will he be of the Russian 
General Staff. He will be some poor devil, and will 
probably be stoned to death for talking beyond his audience. 
And days will come and days will go before there appears 
a man who will stop the human race from ‘ Fighting like 
Hell for conciliation.’ ” 


AN ANGLO-SAXON 


By A CELT 
Dedicated (without permission) to Mr. J—n M—rl—y 


ABC 


A’s for Anglo-Saxon and American, I claim— 
It is also for Almighty, which is pretty much the same. 


B may stand for Britain, if you’re willing to agree 
That Britain stands for England and that England 
stands for ME. 


C, they say, is Celtic, with a lot of vapour crammed— 
But the Celt must just be English or the Celt must 
just be damned ! 


D is for Débacle, which is French for smash-up scenes— 
And if we can’t pronounce it, we can show them what 
it means. 


E is for our Empire, that’s the biggest thing on Earth— 
All Bounce and Flare and Leicester Square and Men 
and Money’s-Worth! 


Fis for Fashoda, which will ever be renowned, 
Where we caught a Tourist trespassing and warned 
him off the ground. 


G_ is for the Germans, who have got us in their eye, 
And they’re coming, yes, they’re coming—so we'll 
meet them by-and-bye ! 


H_ is William Harcourt, who has travelled blind so far 
That the scene has somehow altered—and he don't 
know where he are. 


I is isolation, which is quite a Splendid pose— 
If it were not complicated by the action of our Foes. 
J is for St. Jingo, the true Leader of the Land— 


It is also for Joe Chamberlain, who’s Second-in-Com- 
mand. 
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K is Mr. Kipling, who’s our Writing-Man in Chief, 
He’s a little like the Bible, and as gory as raw beef! 


L’s for Latin Races, who are bound to disappear— 
If only for this reason, that we do not want them here. 


M is for the Minister, who’s rather loth to fight— 
But he irritates them all in turn—and ¢ha/, at least, is 
right ! 
N is for our Navy, and it fairly makes you dance 
To think how splendid it would look—as far away as 
France ! 


*€O, for an Open Door!” we cry—surely a mild request— 
‘* Just give us right of entrance and we'll give ourselves 
the rest!” 


P is for the Pin-Pricks that have lately caused such pain— 
Not that we really felt them till we got them on the" 
brain— 


and Q is for the Q-tickle the French did so abuse, 
Until we up and warned them to mind their Ps and Qs. 


R_ is for the Russian, who is always towering higher— 
We don’t know how to break him, but we'll shout 
that he’s a liar! 


R_ is Cecil Rail-Rhodes, too, whose every stride’s a mile ;- 
He knows his way, that’s certain—but he isn’t just my 
style. 


S is for the Sudan, which is ours for what it’s worth— 
We got it from the Sirdar, THE ONLY MAN ON EARTH! !f 


T is for the Transvaal, where Dutch tyranny drags on— 
While you live with Uncle Kruger, all your fortune is 
in pawn ! 
U is for the Yew-ni-on that strikes them with dismay— 
The United States of England and All Americay ! 


V is the Victoria Cross, which has been earned of late 
By every working journalist who’s ‘‘ young and Up-to- 
Date.” 


W is Wei-hai-Wei, a Fortress upon land, 
Which can always be defended if we keep a Fleet at 


hand ! 
X is the ‘‘eXtry Speshul !” cry which wakes the evening 
air i 
And recalls the eager Patriot to his Starting-Price and 
Share. 


Y is for the Yank, whose friendly grasp will never fail ; 
He /oves to have the Lion by the Forepaw—or the Tail. - 


Z is for the Zodiac, which under British Rule 
Will be hung with Family Portraits of the Universal 
Bull! 


&c. is for Et Cetera, from which you understand 
That when we’ve cleaned Creation out, we’ve still a 


lot in hand! 
W. MACDONALD. 





PLease NoTe.—THE OUTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY 
BOOKSTALLS and from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout 
London and the Provinces at the same time as the London morning 
papers are available. Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 
by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET 
STREET, LONDON, E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of 
application. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
GREETINGS FROM CANADA 

CANADIAN MINISTERS TO THE BRITISH 


PEOPLE—‘*NO COMPROMISE OF RIGHTS” 


(From our Own Correspondent) 
(By Commercial Cable Company) 
Ottawa, February 3. 

I am desired by Canadian Ministers to send to THE 
OvuTLooK their warmest greetings on your first birthday. 
Your weekly messages of good will and stimulus to inter- 
Imperial co-operation areclosely followed here by Ministers 
and the Press throughout the Dominion :— 


The Hon. W. S. Fielding, Minister of Finance, in sending his 


congratulations, charges me with this message :—“ The interest of 
THE OUTLOOK in Colonial and Imperial affairs is particularly 
gratifying to Canada, and you must allow me through the columns 
of your Birthday issue to tell the British people that the Canadian 
outlook is also in every respect satisfactory. We have had the 
best year in Canada’s history, and are on the threshold of a great 
development Happily this material improvement is coincident 
with a strengthening of bonds uniting us to the Empire.” 





The Hon. Sydney Fisher, Minister of Agriculture, says :— 





“Tam pleased to send greetings to THE OUTLOOK. I was 
fortunate enough to see something of your journal in England last 
summer, and was impressed with its knowledge and interest in 
Canadian affairs. I am sure THE OUTLOOK will be gratified to 
know that the agricultural prospects of Canada were never brighter, 
because the people are energetically developing its resources on 
intelligent lines, and because the British market is freely open to 
them.” 


The Hon. David Mills, Minister of Justice, says :— 





“TI would say to THE OUTLOOK that Canada is entering upon 
the year 1899 with fairer prospects than at the beginning of any 
previous year in her history. What she needs most is the large 
influx of an industrious agricultural population, and she is receiving 
it from Europe and the United States. Canada has shown her 
devotion to the British connection, and we trust the Motherland 
will not make the mistake of compromising our rights in expecta- 
tion of better securing the friendship of other peoples.” 


The Hon. Clifford Sifton, Minister of the Interior, in wishing THE 
OUTLOOK a prosperous New Year, says :— 





“Canadian commerce has made remarkable strides during 
1898. Stocks are rising steadily, and there is a large movement 
of settlers to the Canadian North-West ; a healthy development in 
the mines is accompanied by the liberal investment of capital ; and 
reports from the Yukon indicate that the best of order prevails. The 
output of gold will largely exceed that of last year.” 


The Hon William Mulock, Postmaster-General, having observed 


THE OUTLOOK’s “keen and intelligent interest in Canadian 
affairs, wishes it every success upon entering a New Year.” 
“Nothing,” he adds, “will contribute more to the unification of 
the Empire than making the different parts acquainted with each 
other ; and the two most effective agencies to this end are a well- 
informed Press and cheap postal facilities. We expect much from 
Penny Postage, and from such publications as THE OUTLOOK.” 


CANADIAN PACIFIC TOURS. 
ENDLESS VARIETY. 
Niagara ; the Great Lakes ; Prauries ; Rocky Mountains ; Banff Hot Springs; 
Hunting and Fishing Resorts. 


For through Fares and Free Pamphlets apply Canapian Paciric Rartway Uffces, 
67 and 68 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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Governor Tennyson 


ALL great things have been done by Youth, said 
Disraeli, and accordingly Lord Salisbury sent Lord 
Curzon to India and Mr. Chamberlain sent Lord Beau- 
champ to New South Wales. And now Mr. Chamberlain 
has taken yet another new departure in the appointment of 
Lord Tennyson to the Governorship of South Australia, 
It is an appointment that appeals to the imagination. 
Lord Tennyson stands in the shadow of a great name; 
but for the work before him so to stand will be as good 
as the gift of a new faculty. His great father was an 
Imperialist before any of us, basing his faith—and ours— 
on broad grounds of reason as well as sentiment. Did he 
not give us the motto and model of Empire in the 
memorable line, ‘‘One Fleet, one Flag, one Throne” ? 
and yet another bond of unity in his own poems read 
wherever English is spoken? The son of such a tather— 
such a son of such a father—must surely prove an ideal 
Governor. He is happy, too, in the moment of his ap- 
pointment, for Friday’s cablegrams bring news that at 
last personal jealousies and inter-provincial rivalries 
are giving place to a united federalising movemen 
in Australia. 


Miss Kingsley’s Indictment 


In her ‘West African Studies” Miss Mary Kingsley, 
from whom a characteristically valiant letter appears in 
another part of this issue, has dealt a severe blow at the 
system of administration known as the Crown Colony. She 
sees in it reason why Crown Colonies—some of them after 
more than acentury of British rule—are still ‘‘ undeveloped 
estates.” To be sure, Ceylon is a notable exception. But 
it is so because that island is unique and fortunate in 
having had a singularly vigorous and intelligent nucleus 
of British planters—one of the most virile and enterprising 
body of men in her Majesty’s dominions—who from 
their healthy highlands have alternately persuaded 
and bullied the Government into something recognisable 
as governing; and, being thus exceptional, Ceylon can- 
not be cited against Miss Kingsley’s indictment of the 
Crown Colony system. Everywhere else it has been a blight 
upon everything that Britons value as civilisation : so 
intolerable a blight that when certain politicians in this 
country were out of the depths of their ignorance clamour- 
ing for the conversion of Rhodesia into a Crown Colony, 
the cry went up from everybody in South Africa—every- 
body except Mr. Kruger—‘‘ there shall be no more of that 
sort of thing on our side of the Zambesi, least of all for 
white men.” Of this we shall deal more at length next 
week. 

Our Little Wars 

Sudan.—The report that the pursuit of the Khalifa had 
been abandoned proves to be incorrect. Colonel Kitchener, 
finding himself in waterless country, had retraced his 
steps, but only that he might try another road. Unless 
he should be killed by some of the tribesmen who have 
suffered so much and so long at his hands, the Khalifa 
will yet be lodged in the jail which holds the unspeakable 
Mohammed who exterminated the great Jaalin tribe, and 
as Emir commanded the Dervishes on the Atbara. 





New RuHopEsIA IssuE.—In our advertisement columns will be found 
the prospectus of the latest Rhodesian gold mine issue, the Surprise Gold 
Mine, Ltd., capital £200,000 in £1 shares, of which 75,000 are now 
offered for subscription, and 50,000 are held in reserve. 
claims in the mining district of Selukwe are to be acquired. 


Forty mining 
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FINANCE 
THE AMERICAN BOOM: WILL IT LAST? 


WHEREVER one goes one hears these questions: What 
about the American boom? Is there justification for it, 
or is it a temporary inflation? We are not surprised that 
doubts should be expressed with respect to the per- 
manency of the advance ; for if there be one class of 
securities in which the Britisher has lost money, it has 
been in American railway shares, and not in shares only, 
but also in bonds, which means to say that the investor 
as well as the speculator has suffered. The history of 
British investments in American railways has been a 
black one. In a new country of vast area, depending 
largely upon good harvests, the investment of money 
must be more precarious than in an old country where 
industries have been firmly established and economic con- 
ditions have settled down into a state of stability as the 
result of accumulated wealth and years of varied ex- 
perience. The losses of British investors in America, at 
any rate as regards railway securities, have, however, 
been too frequently the result of unblushing chicanery and 
of manipulation, if not indeed of fraud, on the part of 
American railway magnates. Once bitten twice shy, and 
the Britisher may well be prejudiced against American 
securities. And yet he is at this moment mistaken. 
Conditions in America have greatly altered, and for the 
better. There is not now the inducement there was 
once for would-be millionaires to make their pile by 
the duplication of railway systems, and the wrecking of 
companies in order to fleece the Britisher. Many 
railway companies which during years of depression, 
and in consequence of financial, economic, and political 
extravagances, had become bankrupt, have been resus- 
citated after a drastic cutting-down of obligations, and a 
revitalisation by the introduction of new capital. The 
defeat of the Silverites, the successful war with Spain, and 
a succession of bumper harvests, have brought about a 
feeling of confidence in the United States, and enriched 
the country just when many of her securities were, to use 
a mining expression, at bed-rock level. The Americans 
themselves have bought shares as a speculation and also 
for investment. They have done so not only from inclina- 
tion, but from necessity. Hence the remarkable advance in 
less than a year. We append two tables showing the 
prices of American Railway shares on April 22, when the 
war with Spain broke out, on August 2, when the war 
practically collapsed, and on Tuesday of this week. 


DIVIDEND PAYERS 


April 22,3 Aug. 2, Jan. 31, Extreme 
1898 1898 1899 advance 
Atchison Pref. ... ‘oo Sb ce 95h us COE se 69BR 
Central Pacific ... cos. SEBO es TE ey (EY de ae 
Milwaukee ove Ce en ae ee 
Denver Pref. ... oss OE ove GUE ts THE 
Illinois Cent... oe 100 ase BOP os T1908 ne 6908 
Louisvilles = i SOE ace SR Oe es OO 
New York Cent.... a 10) 7 TO IS 
Norfolk & Westn. Pref... 44} ... 544 ... 71d ... 26% 
Northern Pac. Com. ... 22} ... 30h ... 54 «.. 31% 
96 ee ee, a ere 
Pennsylvania Shares... 57} ... 60} ... O8$ ... II 
Southern Ry. Pref. at OF an FOR. i BE ss 
Union Pacific Pref. ae or! a ae 


In the following list of non-dividend paying concerns 
are several which before the end of this year will pro- 
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bably have to be transferred to the first list. Seven of the 
companies whose securities are given—viz. Erie, Union, 
Atchison, Northern Pacific, Norfolk and Western, Balti- 
more and Ohio, and Reading—have been reconstructed 
during recent years, and the reconstruction generally took 
the line of giving a preferred stock, upon which there was 
a reasonable hope of steady dividends, with a prospect of 
a distribution on the ordinary shares in prosperous times. 


NON-DIVIDEND PAYERS 


April 22, Aug. 2, Jan. 31, Extreme 
1898 1898 1899 advance 
Atchison Common oe ea ee eer 
Baltimore and Ohio... 16. 15 ase 74 tee 58* 
Denver Com. ... a: sr; eee) errr 
Erie Com. aud cee EEE csc BBR ace I ue = E 
Erie Ist Pref. ... cs OR ce BR cs, GE ss 
Missouris... ase seo TOR ee EEF fae WG i Rs 
Ontario ... “ia > (Ew! BO OH cae 
Norfolk & Western Com. 11? ... 15 «ws I95 «. 84 
Reading Com. ... sees, OE mae, OR) ue. TR ee 8 
Reading Ist Pref. one SG tes BUS. ce, SO ccs. ESE 
Southern Com. .., eR as Oe aes Cae Oe 
Union Pacific... coe IQR cee SGD cee GBR. S08 
Wabash Pref. ... ccs BSS ws Ws Eee SS 
Wabash ‘‘B” Debs, ... 22 ... 282 ... 38} ... 18} 
Chesapeakes ... ac SE use SR Ou Ms 


* With respect to this rise of $58 in Baltimore and Ohio shares, we 
should mention that $20 represents an assessment paid on the shares as 
the result of the reconstruction, so that really the appreciation, so far as 
the investor is concerned, has been $38. 


Now all through the boom the British public have been 
realising. In so doing, we consider they have made a 
mistake. The activity in Throgmorton Street has con- 
sequently of late been merely a reflex of the gigantic 
operations in Wall Street. The Britisher has turned out 
his shares, and—to some extent— his bonds also, and they 
have been readily absorbed by New York. It is stated, 
indeed, that the amount of scrip shipped by the Zucanza on 
Saturday last to New York was only limited by the reluc- 
tance of Lloyds to take a greater risk by one boat. 

We pointed out last September what great changes, 
political, economic, and financial, had come over the United 
States. Investors in this country have been slow to grasp 
the situation. The recuperation has indeed been more 
rapid and more established than even many Americans 
themselves anticipated. Willitlast? Wethink so; and, 
in that case, a break in Americans is not to be looked for. 
That there may be fluctuations, and rapid fluctuations, is 
likely enough—especially if money should become dearer 
in the United States; but even in that case we do not 
look for anything like a slump, for Americans have not 
been merely gambling in their securities, they have been 
buying them up. Many shares in the above lists may 
doubtless be considered at inflated prices; but we fancy 
events will ultimately justify the price. 

To conclude, we give another table which is most 
suggestive. The imports, exports, and excess of exports 
for the last four years were :— ; 


Be Balance of Gold 


! Movements 

Excess of —_—_—-_—~ 
Imports Exports Exports Imports Exports 

dols. dols, dols. ; , dols. dols. 
1895...801,669,347 824,860,136 23,190,789 pies 70,571,000 

1896...681,579,556 1,005,837,241 324,257,685. 46,474,000 — 
1897...742,595s229 1,099,709,045 357,113,816 - 255,809 

1898...633,664,634 1,254,925,169 621,260,535 141,841,000 — 
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Whereas three years ago United States exports of mer- 
chandise only exceeded the imports by about 3 per cent., 
last year the exports exceeded the imports by nearly 100 
percent. This is not the whole of the tale, for whilst 
the United States has thus largely increased her credits 
in Europe she has at the same time levied a heavy 
contribution upon Europe’s stock of gold. In the above 
table we include the balance of the international gold 
movement; that is, the net import or export of gold in 
each year. It will be seen that whilst in 1895 with only 
a small excess of exports America lost over £ 70,000,000 
of gold, last year, with such a phenomenal increase of 
exports, she also imported the enormous amount of nearly 
£142,000,000 of gold. These figures as referring to the 
past are most satisfactory, but the industrial development 
of the United States is only beginning. Her agricultural 
interests, it is true, have been booming, but not so her 
industries ; and it is to a large expansion of general trade 
and industries that we look for a maintenance of present 
prosperity. American shares at the best are in many cases 
subject to the condition of the crops, and this should be 
borne in mind by the investor. For the speculator we do 
not write. 


AMERICAN LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICES—II 


IN our issue of January 14 we drew attention to three American 
offices competing largely for British business, the Mutual Life of 
New York, the Equitable of the United States, and the New York 
Life. It was pointed out that, owing to these offices making a 
feature of special forms of policy, a comparison with British offices 
was extremely difficult. At the same time, there are several im- 
portant considerations which ought to weigh with anyone contem- 
plating assuring his life with any of them. One is the high rate of 
working expenses, which, it should be noted, is a comparatively 
new development in connection with these three companies. The 
following table, compiled from official returns, shows how large 
the increase has been :— 
Percentage of Expenses to Premium Income 


1876 1883 1889 1897 
Mutual of New York 9°24 17°55 27°64 30°42 
Equitable of United States 16°33 20°11 24°19 24°43 
New York Life 13°45 25°56 ... 25°50 27°09 


When it is also remembered that many first-rate British offices 
work at less than half, and some at less than a quarter of these 
percentages, it will be seen that these American offices are heavily 
handicapped as regards bonuses. Nor is this all. For a very 
considerable period the rate of interest was much higher in 
America than here, and this naturally gave them an advantage, 
which is steadily disappearing, as will be seen from the following 
figures :— 


Percentage interest earned. 


1876 1886 1897 
Mutual of New York : 6°22 5°08 4°49 
Equitable of United States 5°90 5°28 4°48 
New York Life 6°03 4°80 4°64 


Many British offices are now earning somewhere about 4 per 
cent., so that the advantage which their American rivals possess in 
this matter is now small. 

Now as to the actual results. As we have already said, the 
amount of ordinary whole life policies issued in this country is 
unimportant, but some indication of the general rates of bonus 
allotted may be gleaned from the Board of Trade returns. 
According to figures given by the Equitable of the United States, 
with regard to whole life policies, the reversionary bonus per 
annum on a policy of £100, which had been in force for ten years, 
was {I 2s. 6d., and on one that had been in force fifteen years 
£1 6s. 4d. Similar returns by the New York Life gave £1 os. 7d. 
and £1 os. 3d. respectively. These are extremely poor results 
as compared with the bonuses of good British offices, and there 
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is no reason to suppose that the future will prove better ; indeed, the 
indications are the other way. As regardsthetontine or semi-tontine 
policies, of which these offices make such a feature, their own 
estimates and illustrations, as quoted in the prospectuses, often 
prove disappointing. For the reasons we have mentioned, the 
results on matured policies are not likely to be repeated in the 
case of those taken out at the present time. As a matter of fact, 
the offices themselves rate their prospects lower and lower as time 
goes on. There have been many complaints as to the disappointing 
results of matured policies. Unless, therefore, the assurer con- 
tracts for definite benefits at the outset, as in the case of 5 per 
cent. debentures and the like, there is considerable probability 
that an assurer with any one of them will find the final payment 
less than he anticipated. 


KAFFIRS AND COPPER 


The boom in Kaffirs continues and the public interest in them 
grows. There has been a steady absorption of some of the heavy 
dividend-paying mines on the Rand, and there has been a very 
large business in the shares of exploration and finance companies. 
The market has become so active and strong that companies of 
an exploration nature have been able to market properties they 
had been sitting on for years, and with the funds realised have 
given their attention to new companies which will shortly be 
brought out. There has been rather less business in Rhodesian 
shares, and a disposition to take profits on some of the deep- 
levels. 

The activity in the Kaffir Market has entirely overshadowed 
the Westralian Market, but coppers have been having a small 
boom. There was a further diminution of about 1,700 tons in the 
stock of copper at the end of January as compared with the end 
of December ; and, moreover, there is a prospect of largely in- 
creased supplies being required for new cables. Meanwhile the 
copper “ combine” is said to have offered to take three years’ pro- 
duction of the Rio Tinto Company at £71 perton. The offer will 
probably not be accepted, for the market price is over £70, and 
the outlook is encouraging. The effect of all this has been a record 
quotation of 393 for Rio Tinto Ordinary shares. Early in the year 
they were under 32, whilst Anaconda shares, which opened the 
year at about 6}, have been dealt in at 93. 


THE BANK RATE 


On Thursday the Directors of the Bank of England reduced 
the Bank rate from 3} to 3 per cent, the former figure 
having been in operation for only a fortnight. We are not sur- 
prised at the reduction, though we regret that it should be neces- 
sary. Gold has recently been going into the Bank, thanks to the 
better price offered by the directors ; the foreign exchanges have 
been moving in our favour; money is plentiful, and tax collec- 
tions this spring are likely to be offset by big disbursements, but 
the position is not a strong one. The last occasion when the Bank 
rate was reduced from 3} to 3 per cent. was on June 2 of last year, 
and a comparison of this week’s Bank return with the position at 
that time is not favourable, for the coin and bullion item at 
under 33 millions sterling compares with £37,000,000, the Reserve 
at under £23,c00,000 compares with £26,000,000, and the ratio at 
453 per cent. compares with 48 per cent. The reduction at the 
present time would, therefore, have been more satisfactory had the 
Bank been in a stronger position. 


THE ILLUSTRATED, LIMITED 


We have an affection for the ///ustrated London News and its 
offshoots, and it is with regret we see it, together with the Sketch 
and the Penny Illustrated Paper, with various properties, printing 
works, &c., taken over by a Company capitalised at over a million 
sterling. The amount seems far too large. No valuation of the 
assets is given, and, excluding the freehold property in the Strand, 
the printing and lithographic business, drawings, copyrights, stock- 
in-trade, &c., is not, we should think, of a description likely to 
realise a large amount in the case of a breaking-up. Copyright, 
no doubt, is a valuable asset, but precarious. The large amount 
of £692,500 has to be paid in hard cash to the vendor. According 
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to an accountant’s certificate, the profits during the past three 
years have been increasing ; but the profits of the last year were 
only sufficient to pay 7 per cent. on the Ordinary shares—far too 
small a return on an investment of this description. Profits may 
grow, but we do not forget that when Sir William Ingram addressed 
the shareholders of a similar company in November last he re- 
ferred to the “signs of very great competition,” and to the “very 
great impulse amongst publishers in the direction of starting new 
periodicals.” In consequence the directors of the Company over 
which he was presiding had been obliged to spend a large extra 
sum, with the result of reduced profits. 


NOTES 


The South Australian loan was a success. The big houses, 
instead of forming a syndicate to take it cheap and hold for sale 
to the public at a higher price, are reported to have underwritten 
it at about 1 per cent. Some large applications, said to be for 
£300,000 or £400,000, came from the Colony, and the loan was 
placed at 7s. 10d. over the minimum price of 94}. 


Among the most interesting loans shortly to be brought for- 
ward will be one for the extension of the New Chwang Railway in 
Northern China. We understand that the amount will be 
£2,300,000, that the interest will be 5 per cent, and the price of 
issue about 97. It will be secured on a portion of the line already 
built, and will also enjoy a Chinese Imperial guarantee. The 
sponsors are the British and Chinese Corporation, Limited, a 
Company registered in May last with a capital of £250,000, work- 
ing in close relations with the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation and Messrs. Matheson & Co. 


To H. :—“ Secretaries of Public Companies and their Duties,” 
by Th. Brown, published by Henry Good & Son, 12 Moorgate 
Street, E.C., might meet your requirements. Failing this, see 
Messrs. F. C. Mathieson & Sons, 16 Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ENGLISH SUGAR BEET AND A MORAL 
To the Editor of THe OUTLOOK 


THE recent experiments in the growth of the sugar beet in 
several counties in England (to which reference was made in a 
recent issue of THE OUTLOOK) seem to prove that the root can be 
grown quite as easily as it is in France, and sufficiently well to 
compete (so far as the home consumption of sugar is concerned) 
with the German growers also. In Shropshire German seed has 
produced the best results, and the largest single root sent up for 
analysis weighed 2,830 grammes, without leaves. 

In the experiment itself there is nothing new, and it was doubt- 
less known to the large agricultural societies, at least, that sugar 
from the beet might be produced in England ; but amongst farmers 
generally it was not known, and these experiments have therefore 
opened their eyes to the fact that without the obnoxious Sugar 
Bounties, whereby German and French sugar is forced upon the 
English market, there might be another profitable crop grown in 
England, to the general advantage of agriculture, and the slight 
increase in the price of sugar would at the same time afford some 
relief to our West Indian Colonies. 

The old political economists smiled at the fatuity of foreign 
Governments, and argued that if they were foolish enough to tax 
themselves for the benefit of the English consumer, we were the 
gainers to the extent of these taxes. No matter if a trade were 
depressed or destroyed, for the capital and labour thus liberated 
would be better directed into more profitable channels wherein 
English manufactures could successfully compete. If this diver- 
sion of capital and labour were as easy as it sounds, the argu- 
ment would be sound enough; but it is probably much more 
difficult now than it was forty years ago. The outcry now is 
that British exports are declining, and that capital is leaving the 
country for investment abroad, so that we can hardly view with 
equanimity a system of foreign bounties which prevents free and 
fair competition for our manufacturers in our own markets. 
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Agriculture is depressed enough as it is, and no one desires to 
see the large towns becoming more and more crowded at the 
expense of the country population. 

Moreover, the argument universally applied tends to drive all 
our industrial eggs into one basket, and this is not wise. There is 
risk in concentrating capital and labour in a small number of 
industries, even if they are carried on on a gigantic scale. 

To what is the general prosperity of Birmingham to be attri- 
buted? Birmingham boasts of no single industry to be compared 
in magnitude to the cotton trade of Manchester, and probably at 
no time in the history of the Midland city have such large 
fortunes been made as by the manufacturers of the North. But 
her strength lies in the variety of her industries; when one is 
depressed another is prosperous, and the working population 
suffers less than in many other great commercial centres from 
general industrial depression. ° 

What is good for Birmingham is good for the whole country, 
and, though there are doubtless practical difficulties in the way, 
it is to be hoped that the Government will soon find some 
means of abolishing or counteracting these foreign bounties. 

Hewell Grange, Redditch. WINDSOR. 


A PLEA FOR ‘‘WE DO’SET” 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OvuTLooK 


A propos your “Views and Reviews” article on Mr. Thomas 
Hardy’s poems, may I, as a native of Dorset, who has lived in 
close contact with some of its labouring folk, with all due humility 
affirm that our Wessex novelist has given wide currency to libels 
on “ We Do’set” by taking a partial view of life. In the sparsely 
populated rural districts of Dorset each individual in his restricted 
area moves against the uncrowded background of village and 
moorland ; trivial incidents are magnified and personalities assume 
an interest out of proportion to their qualities of mind and heart. 
The outlook presented to the view of the peasantry is scarcely 
more extended than that of the beasts they tend and scarcely more 
animated than the soil they plough. The latter novels of Mr. 
Hardy tend in their influence to make men despise their fe!lows, 
and in their enthronement of evil as a motive power of conduct 
manifest the restricted nature of the writer’s outlook. Even if 
he be at the summit of English art, the man who, amid the holy 
mysteries of life and death, chooses leprous hearts cankered by 
sin as a theme for his genius, sheds darkness on a world where 
there is too little light. Not wholly amenable to fleshly lusts are the 
people of Dorsetshire, nor is their nature as stark and gloomy as a 
perusal of some of the Wessex novels would lead the uninitiated 
to believe. I have met peasants and fisherfolk in their humble 
prayer-meetings and preaching services when I saw the palpable 
influence of the Deity illuminating their rugged features, and I 
have known women who have tended the men of their choice 
through all the homespun trials of a lowly life with a love which 
combined the mother’s with the lover’s. An old Dorsetshire labourer 
I intimately know, who for fifty years did peasant’s work, and in 
whose presence I feel inclined to take off my hat. 

Until Mr. Hardy can manifest our human nature in a manner 
that suggests its Divine parentage, we look upon our Dorsetshire 
novelist as a lost leader. “ DORSET.” 

Weymouth, January 30. 


ANIMALS OF TO-DAY 
To the Editor of THE OuTLooKk 


With reference to your notice of Mr. Cornish’s “ Animals of 
To-day,” I can quite confirm your reviewer’s remarks concerning 
the fondness of carnivora for fruit, &c. 

Having lived in the North-West Territories of Canada some 
years ago, I may submit that I am qualified to add my experience 
in the matter. I have seen bears (of the black species) eating 
with gusto the luscious fruit of the raspberry bush, and in one 
instance this fondness for sweet things led to Bruin’s downfall. 
This particular animal had been a source of trouble to settlers 
generally, and we could never get near enough to the brute to 
shoot him, so a pit was dug in the neighbourhood of the rasp- 
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berry bushes favoured by Bruin, with the result that he was 
snared. It is a matter of common knowledge that bears are 
fond of honey, and it is hardly surprising that this predilection 
should obtain in the matter of fruit. Wolves, too, I have seen, 
gourmandising amongst the raspberry and gooseberry bushes of 
the prairie. I quite agree that “the increasing range of animal 
diet of late years,” spoken of by Mr. Cornish, is simply the increase 
of our knowledge of the habits of these creatures. 

Touching the liability of cattle to panic at night-time, I can 
also join hands with your reviewer. Stampedes, to say the least, 
are frequent in their occurrence, and are all in the day’s work of a 
“rancher” or cowboy. Sometimes predatory animals are the 
cause thereof, sometimes mosquitoes—dozens of reasons might 
be assigned for panic. 

You mention the ability of the goat to eat anything. Some 
years ago, in the Dominion of Canada, I had a pig which dis- 
tinguished itself in the same direction. Asa rule, she preferred 
eggs and newly-born chicks, but later her craving for novelty so 
developed that she actually ate up a pair of socks which were 
lying on a stone for drying purposes. Certainly it was a lean year, 
and we had little food of our own to give the creature, but several 
other mysterious disappearances of woollen and Manchester goods 
at last sealed the doom of this omnivorous quadruped. She made 
excellent pork, and I commend the fact to breeders. F.C. 

Bromyard, near Worcester, Jan. 29. 


AMUSING SLIPS 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Something I read in your journal recently recalls other delight- 
ful results brought about by printers’ errors. Here is a treasure 
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from the local paper of a country district. The story, interesting 
enough on its own merits if true, was of a young lady who was 
engaged to be married. She was photographed to send to her 
lover in India ; and when the negatives were developed, so ran 
the tale, a man’s figure was plainly visible behind the young lady’s 
chair. She was “taken” several times; and in every instance 
the young lady was revealed shadowed, so the paper said, by “the 
phantom form of her finance.” A common enough phantom, 
indeed ; and fiancée being beyond the —— JOURNAL, even those 
among its readers most incredulous of psychological phenomena 
must admit the cruel reality of this ghost. 

There must be many stories of this kind. What could be 
better, for instance, than this splendid demonstration of enthusiasm 
at an open-air meeting where we are told “the air was positively 
rent with the snouts of over 3,000 people”? Or this account of a 
carriage accident, curdling the reader’s blood with suggestions of 
hitherto hideously unforeseen contingencies. “Mr. So-and-So 
was driving his carriage and pair through the streets of Corton, 
when suddenly the houses became unmanageable.” 

We know, of course, the story of the line, and all the passion 
in it: 

“Where are the dead? the varnished dead?” 
and of Keats’ fine stanzas, as one edition has it: 


“The North can not undo them, 
With a sleepy whistle through them.” 
Perhaps nicest of all, however, is this notice :—“On the 11th 


inst. at Hanshine Hall, —— , Esq., deceased. Fiends re- 
guested ta receive intimation.” Pr. T. 





FACING THE MUSIC 
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SAM: See here, Mister McKinley, this is a mighty sight harder than I calc’lated. 


stuck to the old familiar home tunes. 








[Toronto Globe 
Can’t get on to this foreign music, somehow. Almost wish I'd 
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IN PASSING 


Mr. RHODES was once asked, “What honour do you most 
covet?” Without a moment’s hesitation the answer came, “ The 
degree honoris causa of Oxford University.” 


A RADICAL TO HIS LEADERS 


Among the soldiers this is mutteréd, 
That here you maintain several factions ; 
And whilst a field should be despatch’d and fought 
You are disputing of your generals. 
Henry VI, Act 1, Scene i. 


“ T am no cynic,” observed Mr. Balfour at East Manchester on 
Monday. It is to be hoped that this assertion may rebuke a too 
general impression. ‘The Irish members, writhing under the 
barbed epigram of his keen satire, have spread the belief that the 
Leader of the House is cold and callous. This erroneous notion 
has been fostered by the listless languor of his bearing. A 
politician by patriotism, Mr. Balfour is a many-sided man full of 
a splendid hopefulness in humanity. Of the multitude who know 
him as a philosopher few are aware that he is as great an 
authority on Boswell as Mr. Leslie Stephen himself. His labours 
in psychical research have been arduous but unobtrusive. But 
his enthusiasm is over his pictures. None of those present will 
forget the evening when Mr. Balfour held half-a-dozen guests 
spell-bound by his acute analysis of the Perseus series, which he 
has now lent to the New Gallery. He is quite the most thoughtful 
as well as the foremost votary of the cult of Burne-Jones. 


The death of Sir Clare Ford, on Tuesday, in Paris, has re- 
moved a diplomatist steeped in every tradition of the Foreign 
Office. Yet, when other Ambassadors spoke of obeying instruc- 
tions from Downing Street, he would always remark, “I serve my 
nation, not a bureau.” His energy made a great impression at 
Madrid, and his tact was as consummate as that of Lord Dufferin. 
He even made warm friends among the Italian nobility—a very 
difficult group. He detested Constantinople and all the Ottoman 
intrigues. It gave him great pleasure to hear that he was remem- 
bered after many years ; but, as a matter of fact, few people ever 
forgot, and no one disliked, him. No other Englishman so tho- 
roughly understood the various races of South America. He rarely 
witnessed a play after he had seen what he regarded as a satire on 
his profession in the revival of “Diplomacy” at the Garrick 
Theatre. 


Mr. Hare, endeared to the British public as a refined and 
genial actor, shone in a fresh light last Sunday as the guest of the 
evening at the Playgoers’ Club. He appeared asa critic of the 
drama, and an optimistic one into the bargain. Mr. Hare has 
never been lucky in his selection of plays, but he has spent 
thousands over mounting them. For “The Notorious Mrs. 
Ebbsmith” he insisted that all the ornaments in the Venetian 
scene should come from Venice, and he paid a large sum for a 
candlestick which was only placed on a table at the back of the 
stage. Most certainly he has helped what he called “the pure, 
healthy standard of taste.” He has often reluctantly left Lord’s 
for a rehearsal, and he has always prided himself on being liked 
by his understudy—a rare feather in a dramatic cap. « 


The death, on Monday, of Mr. Harry Bates, A.R.A, the 
sculptor, was due to heart disease. But he really fell a victim to 
enthusiasm for art. Early and late he toiled, chisel in hand, his 
untiring energy quite domineering his rather feeble frame. His 
Pandora, now at the Tait Gallery, aroused comment, owing to the 
inclusion of a small ivory casket. ‘They complain of my little 
casket,” wrote the artist ; ‘“‘ but they have never filled it with sove- 
reigns,” alluding to the scanty remuneration he received for his 
work. Undoubtedly arrangements of drapery gave him the 
greatest pleasure to reproduce. 


The death of Dr. Berry, of Wolverhampton, has robbed the 
religious world of cne of its most active leaders, and the political 
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world of an enthusiastic Liberal worker. His life might have been 
prolonged—he was only forty-six when he died—had he hus- 
banded his strength by expending it solely on pastoral work. But 
that he would not do, and though he declined again and again to 
enter Parliament, he did much for the Liberal party at by- 
elections. A very interesting personality, full of electric energy, 
he has left behind him a reputation and influence far exceeding 
that of many an older man. People in the Midlands appreciated 
him tothe utmost. At Queen Street Church, Wolverhampton, he 
worked energetically for fifteen years, and his refusal of the 
invitation of Henry Ward Beecher’s church served to enhance his 
English reputation and increase the demands made on his 
strength. His sudden death, so soon after he had resumed hope- 
fully his ministerial work, brings sorrow to many a home. 


There was peculiar appropriateness in the consecration of the 
new Bishop of Bangor in Westminster Abbey, for he often wor- 
shipped there as a boy at Westminster School. Need one say 
that one whose name is Watkin Herbert Williams is a thorough 
Welshman and a good bi-linguist? He isa son of the late Sir 
Hugh Williams, Bart., and married Alice, daughter of General 
Monckton. They have no children, and their large means have 
been unsparingly used in support of all kinds of useful works ; 
while their unostentatious munificence has brought comfort and 
joy to the homes of many poor Welsh clergy. For twenty years 
he was Vicar of Bodelwyddan, where he ministered in the famous 
marble church. He is a moderate High Churchman, with sym- 
pathy for men of all schools of thought, provided they are earnest 
workers. For drones alone he has no sympathy. 


Prebendary Montagu Villiers, who has written a sensational 
reply to the Bishop of Hereford, is a pronounced Ritualist. Vicar 
of St. Paul's, Knightsbridge, he preaches with brevity, but is not 
afraid of telling home-truths to a smart congregation. In person 
he is tall, with irregular heavy features, clean shaven and some- 
what thick-set. No one could take him for anything but a priest. 
He tells a capital story neatly, and is a very happy public speaker. 
It is his boast that his congregation assists many poorer ones, and 
he has five curates. His first wife was a daughter of Earl Russell, 
his second a cousin of Lord Cadogan. He has had fifteen children. 


An Irishman was taken up for stealing the geese from a neigh- 
bouring farmyard, found guilty, and fined for his offence. 

“ Do ye mane to say, your Honour, you’re going to fine me for 
these geese just because two men say they saw me do it?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“And that’s justice! Why, your Honour, I could find a hun- 
dred men that hadn’t seen me do it.” 
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FRAU WAGNER AND HER SUBJECTS 


Munich, 


Next month it will be exactly sixteen years since Richard 
Wagner died suddenly in Venice, whence his body was 
brought in semi-regal state to Germany, to be laid to 
rest quietly, without any public ceremony, in the garden 
of his villa ‘‘ Wahnfried” at Bayreuth. It is nearly as 
long ago since a well-known English musical critic allowed 
himself the perilous luxury of prophecy, and meted out 
speedy oblivion to the work and personality of the 
‘‘Master”! And yet in one sense Wagner is as much 
alive to-day as ever he was. If the Royal Opera of 
Munich—or of any other Residens town of Germany—is 
in doubt how to fill up an evening and its coffers as well, 
an opera of Wagner has only to be put in the bills and 
the house is almost sure to be full from floor to ceiling. 
Or walk abroad in the summer-time, listen to the bands 
that greet you of an afternoon in any of the hundred and 
one watering-places of Bohemia and the Fatherland. 
When the crowd is densest near the musicians, when 
applause is loudest as the music ceases, you may almost 
be sure that a piece of Wagner’s music has just been 
heard. This is, indeed, the immortality the militant 
Saxon poet-composer strove for with might and main 
throughout a long, eventful life. It is his now and the 
fulness thereof, at least for our time. 

Wagner’s son Siegfried was not originally intended for 
the career of a composer. He evinced early a great liking 
for architecture and an unusual talent for the drawing of 
plans : a strong constructive faculty was in him. But he 
was thrown into contact with Humperdinck, the composer 
of ‘‘ Hansel und Gretel,” and was encouraged to study 
under him during four years. And now the opera entitled 
‘* Der Barenhiuter,” the man with the bearskin— probably 
some old beer-quaffing, mythological Teuton—is the 
outcome of it all, and is to be performed to-night (January 
22, 1899) at the Royal Opera House at Munich. 

Siegfried and his ‘‘ Barenhauter” monopolise the con- 
versation everywhere. Visitors have arrived from almost 
every capital in Europe; professional musical critics— 
particularly a very fat one, a great authority from Vienna 
—theatrical entrepreneurs, and also a fair sprinkling of 
devout, aristocratic fine feur—real live princes and prin- 
cesses among them. The dress-circle is filled with Frau 
Cosima Wagner's friends, or, let us say, devout, unques- 
tioning followers of Wagner and his son Siegfried. Forno 
others would for a moment be allowed near the Wagnerian 
shrine or cross the Wagnerian threshold. Madame herself, 
dressed in black, her silvery hair setting off the pointed, 
aristocratic features of the Countess d’Agoult’s daughter, 
is seen in a front middle seat; her disciples are 
grouped around her. Nearly everybody is in evening 
dress—an unusual attire ina German theatre—reserved for 
grand and stately occasions. 

‘‘Der Barenhiuter,” as it proceeds, develops into a 
veritable ovation for the young composer. Again and 
again he is called before the curtain, and bows his 
acknowledgments amid vociferous applause. Some of 
those who are nct out-and-out Wagnerians find the plot, 
as also the music, a trifle wearying—not to say monoto- 
nous. Lost souls give vent to blasphemy. They say that 
this prearranged success will spoil whatever chance Sieg- 
fried might have had of producing solid, original ideas of 
his own; that, if his father had been alive, he would 
hive sooner thrown the orchestra score at his son’s head 
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than have allowed the ‘‘ Birenhiuter” to be heard in 
public. But this profane talk, carried on in tremulous 
whispers, has little perceptible effect on the dominant 
wave of enthusiastic approval. 

It is past ten o’clock. Down goes the curtain at last, 
and everybody is off in hot haste to the Arcis Strasse, 
which is soon thronged with a long row of carriages 
drawing up at No. 17. Herr General Director Levi—one 
of the most gifted and faithful interpreters of the great 
Master—is standing at the top of the staircase with his 
charming wife, both busy receiving the favoured guests. 
Hundreds were eager to come; only about eighty have 
been privileged to do so. Herr Kapellmeister Fischer 
arrives perspiring all over; and no wonder, for he has 
conducted the ‘‘ Biirenhiiuter” from start to finish. Mottl, 
from Carlsruhe, is already among the throng, which is 
forming into acercle ready to receive Siegfried and his 
mother in its bosom as they alight from the carriage and 
slowly ascend the stairs, the latter as truly a dowager 
queen in appearance as it is ever the fate of human eye to 
behold. It is an extraordinary scene. Frau Cosima is 
evidently to the manner born of receiving regal homage— 
in this case a very tempest of congratulations. The fairest 
of Countesses, even the lovely K , are unheeded here, 
where everybody crowds round to snatch a glance of 
recognition from the indomitable daughter of the great 
Liszt and her son Siegfried’s mentor. He is less stately 
in appearance ; in fact, nothing could be more simple and 
unassuming than his manner—the almost boyish, un- 
affected good-nature with which he shakes hands all 
round, and thanks his friends for their good wishes. 
He looks very much like his father, although Frau Cosima 
afterwards gave it to me as her opinion that she thinks he 
most resembles her father, Franz Liszt. To a phreno- 
logist his features might well recall music in every outline. 
I fancy I could trace a likeness between Siegfried Wagner 
and almost every great musician, from Mozart downwards. 
Otherwise his sallow complexion bears traces of the effects 
of burning the midnight oil. This is not surprising, seeing 
that the composition of an opera on Wagnerian lines is in 
itself a task which only physical giants should tackle. 

Tables are laid for supper in several of the rooms, 
which are en suz/e, and soon the whole company is seated 
and busy discussing a sumptuous repast. Things are not 
done by halves here; music made in Germany, if you 
please, for the ear, but fdté de foie gras and genuine 
champagne from Epernay for the inner man. 

Hitherto I had found it impossible to get near enough 
to the Frau Meisterin and be presented. Herr Levi gave 
me to understand that I had better wait until after supper, 
which I did. Nor had I cause to regret it; for nothing 
could have been more gracious than the reception I met with 
when the Herr General Director piloted me into the room 
set apart—after the pattern of Royalty—for the dowager 
queen in the realm of Wagnerian worship and those 
nearest to her throne. There she sat with her paladins 
around her, those who wield the director’s ddton con- 
spicuous, the very field-marshals of her empire—Mottl, 
Fischer, and others. Whilst Levi, primus inter pares, is 
rushing about doing the honours, Siegfried is seated oppo- 
site to his mother, and on either side of him a galaxy of 
handsome stately women: prominent among these his 
sister Eva, named after the heroine of the ‘ Meister- 
singers”’; Isolde, Daniele, and Blandine von Biilow, the 
last three the daughters of Frau Cosima, by her first 
husband, Herr von Bulow. I venture to say a few 
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appreciatory words concerning the great success of her 
son’s opera. But Frau Cosima is not to be got at so easily ; 
for she replies that success in itself is all very well, but 
far more important it is to produce good work than to 
bother ourselves as to whether our efforts are crowned 
with success or not. I stand corrected, and listen with 
pleasure to the lady’s graceful acknowledgment of the 
increasing interest Bayreuth excites in England. ‘‘In 
England we have some of our best friends,” Madame assures 
me. At this moment a crowd of ladies and gentlemen 
bearing champagne glasses in their hands invade the room. 
All of a sudden these are raised on high to the wnzsono 
and repeated cry: ‘‘ Siegfried, Siegfried, hoch! hoch!” 
Enthusiasm has reached its climax, when Siegfried, after 
toasting with everybody present, rises to his feet and 
utters a few graceful words of thanks. Cigars and 
cigarettes are now handed round, and everybody is soon 
absorbed in lively conversation, which lasts until the small 
hours of the morning. For a sound constitution is one of 
the sine gud non qualifications of a true Wagnerian of 
either sex. 

As I slink down the staircase on my way out, I pass 
Countess K , the loveliest woman in Munich; her 
husband is putting a priceless sable cloak round her dainty 
shoulders. Her face is a dream; but nobody seems to 
notice her. Peerless beauty, even with aristocratic birth 
and bearing thrown in, compete in vain where Frau 
Meisterin-Cosima and her disciples award distinction and 
favour according to musical enthusiasm and unquestioning 
devotion. SipNEY WHITMAN. 





A WOMAN’S FANCIES 
THE MATINEE 


PERHAPS there is no form of entertainment so exclusively indulged 
in by women as the matinée. A morning performance at a West 
End London theatre reminds me of nothing in the world so much 
as a last (and longest) mass in a South American town. The 
sterner sex seem to avoid both as the very plague, for beyond the 
officiating clergy one very seldom sees a man in a South American 
church. Nor, indeed, does the similarity only exist in the extreme 
paucity of men in attendance. At both a keen observer may 
notice the same bustle on arrival, the fuss at being late, and a 
nervous eagerness in the matter of seats or right of place, the 
endless disputes before finally “settling down,” the sharp though 
whispered words, angry looks, and general fidgetiness previous to 
the ultimate lull. 

Besides these, in both cases there is another analogy—the 
principal actor! In a church in Chili one has almost felt the 
shiver of disappointment run through the congregation—one had 
nearly said audience—when at a certain part of the service, instead 
of “ ese énjel Padre So-and-So, who scolds us all in such a charming 
manner,” the pulpit is occupied by a subordinate. The latter, poor 
wretch, is naturally nervous, and this fact is unhappily accentuated 
by the too evident dissatisfaction of the kneeling crowd, dissatis- 
faction often expressed by a scratching of frie diewx on a tessel- 
ated floor, rattling of rosary beads, and many a heaving sigh 
from the sombrely-clad devotas. Such a scene has often been 
brought vividly to mind here in London, when at a matinée the 
chief attraction, “dear Mr. So-and-So,” has at a moment’s notice 
been replaced by a trembling understudy. Poor understudy! If 
in the face of such an audience you have succeeded in eliciting 
one single sign of approbation, lay balm to your soul. Take it as 
certain that you have done well ! 

And now, while making odious comparisons, let it be said that 
n one thing the audience is sadly behind the congregation. 
Amongst the latter is to be found no matinée hat! Indeed, no 
hat atall, for any woman entering a church in Chili wearing a hat 
would run a good chance of being turned out. Once in Valparaiso 
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a zealous Padre was heard to denounce from the pulpit the 
wearers of fashionable headgear as “ vain minxes whose first inquiry 
on entering Paradise would be for the nearest French milliner.” 
This worthy man’s just indignation was aroused by what he termed 
“the pernicious fashion of wearing hats in church introduced by 
the natives from Jnglaterra.”. Fancy Mr. Alexander or Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree, with the aid of a judicious limelightman, 
anathematising their best friends—the ladies—for the persistent 
wearing of miniature flower-gardens at an afternoon performance. 
The result, one cannot help feeling, would be brilliant as that of the 
earnest old Spaniard with his scathing tongue. 

In the company of men most women are actresses; but when 
herded together they often cast aside the motley, and, curiously 
enough, become uninteresting as women—interesting then as, 
shall we say, cats? To-day I thought so as I sat in the stalls of a 
certain theatre. Hard by sat two lively young persons of the 
wealthy suburban type. During a pathetic scene one, with a 
horsey turn, I thought :— 

“Well, I call this a regular frost. Sh’dn’t have come if I’d 
known Carden wasn’t playing !_ I don’t go a cent on this chap.” 

“For my part, I detest theatres. Only go because one must 
talk when ma gives a dinner, and matinées save cabs !” 

“Great Scot! what an idea! I say, isn’t it stuffy? This 
weather is killing me. Been to the sales?” and, without awaiting 
an answer, “I got the most ripping little coat to-day at Marshall’s 
fora mere song. Do look at the way that woman’s hair is done.” 

At this point an old lady turns round and fixes the speaker 
with a fierce glare from a pair of steely eyes :— 

“Susan,” very audibly, to a withered maiden at her side, “I 
think I'll ask that young woman with the high colour and the 
programmes to move us. I don’t know about you, but J came 
to hear the play, not a couple of parrots !” with another glare. 

The talkative pair relapse into comparative silence, broken 
occasionally by little tittering remarks about “antediluvian play- 
goers” and “bonnets that must have come out of the ark.” 

The pitites are not always as pleasant neighbours as they are 
earnest and intelligent playgoers. A pair of young women im- 
mediately behind me are not, it must be admitted, typical of the 
ordinary patron of “the best part of the house.” Their conversa- 
tion, try as I will to avoid it, catches my complete attention. 

“ Well, say wot y’ like, I don’t think anythink of it. Give me 
Hibsen. I'll go away from ’ere and forget all about it in a day. 
W’y, Hibsen ’e’d make yer’air stan’ on end. I can’t sleep for 
weeks after secin’ one of ’is plays—and it’s all so natural-like. 
It’d give you the fair shivers. I tell you, that’s somethink Zike a 
play.” And the other :— 

“Well, ez you know, I never miss anythink; ef I ’asn’t me 
2s. 6d. 1’as me bob, but see everythink I w2/7. I don’t think 
much of this, I grant you, but it’s a long sight better nor yer 
Hobson or Hibsen. W’y, I b’lieve ’Enery an’ me come ’ere to this 
very theatre to see a piece of ’is—one Sat’day—a long wile back, 
but my word it was—can’t think of the name-—” 

“¢The Doll’s ’Ouse’ or ‘’Edda Gabbler’?” 
ardent Ibsenite friend. 

“No! it was all abaht a kid——” 

“Ow! ‘Little Eyolf’—p’raps ?” 

“Yes, that’s it, ‘ Little Eyolf’ As I said, Enery and me come 
‘ere to the pit, and w’en we was ’alf way through, ’Enery ’e says, 
(well you know wot a lark ’Enery is!) says ’e, ‘Little Eyolf! 
Little Eyolf? Little eye-opener I calls it, and with that ’e gets 
up, and though we’d paid our five bob, I give you my word we left on 
the pop. Oh! ’e was wild—and that’s w’y I’ve never no use for 
Hibsen—but I will say——” 

As I fastened my wrap, the red-haired enthusiast jumped up :— 
“ Do come now, mother ; that’s his last exit. Hurry up ; every 
place will be packed for tea. Do come on; it’s waste of time 
staying any longer.” JOCELYNNE JOYE. 


THE HOTEL GECIL RESTAURANT 
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THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY ?—THE 
‘**MUSKETEERS” TRAVESTIED 


Tue learned Dr. Blimber and the judicious Pinnock long 
ago impressed the English imagination with the edifying 
spectacle of the Helot intoxicated to keep the Spartan youth 
sober. Mr. G. P. Bancroft will not have worked in vain 
if he prevents the younger generation from writing plays 
like his original comedy ‘‘ What Will the World Say?” 
which, for reasons not stated, was produced at Terry’s 
Theatre last week. 

Mr. Bancroft managed to offend the sentimentalists in 
the audience by handling one of their favourite sub- 
jects with (they were convinced) less ability than it had 
been treated in the plays they wrote at college. He dis- 
gusted the realists by giving an idealistic version of a sub- 
ject which shouts for the realistic methods, and (though it 
did not matter) he annoyed the few people who care for the 
art of dramatic construction, for human character, and for 
any of the qualities of good dialogue. This being so, why 
not dismiss the play and write about Mr. George Moore? 
Because, firstly, ‘‘ The Case of George Moore” is, for good 
or ill, unalterable, and because, secondly, of the younger 
generation. The plot will not repay the young playwright’s 
attention. Let him note the construction, but not for 
imitation. He will learn not to put the audience on false 
tracks by suggestions of heart disease which lead to 
nothing, and by elopements that also lead to nothing. 
Such impossibilities as having a solicitor struck off the 
Rolls without notice, such superfluities as three old ladies 
who have no connection with the story, and no humour to 
excuse their existence, must be seriously taken to heart 
by the student. Mr. Bancroft must publish his play; he will 
then, at a bound, be a literary dramatist, and his work 
can be commented on to classes of playwrights by the 
leading dramatic critics— Mr. George Moore to have the 
right of intervening at any stage of the proceedings. A 
second edition with marginal notes would soon follow, 
and then another with the notes—a volume in themselves 
—at the end, and so in time there would be formed a 
corpus of dramatic criticism unparalleled since Alexandrian 
days, and preserved from decay by the antiseptic qualities 
of theatrical polemics. Portraits of Miss Frances Dillon 
and Miss Maud Hoffman should temper the severity of the 
work, a facsimile affidavit from Mr. Edward Terry would 
convince a naturally incredulous posterity that this excel- 
lent comedian actually did appear in this piece, and a 
quotation from THE OUTLOOK would testify to the truth, 
tenderness, sobriety and charm of Miss Carlotta Addison 
as the wife of the vulgarly ambitious attorney. The rest 
is silence. 

At the Comedy Theatre yet another version of 
Dumas’ ‘* Musketeers” has been produced, with the 

esult of convincing us that Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s 
only rival in serious romantic characters is Mr. 
Arthur Roberts. In the present uncertain condition 
of European politics we cannot tell how soon Mr. Tree 
may be translated to a wider field of activity, so it is a 
consolation to know that his place will be worthily 
occupied. Mr. Roberts’ Musketeers is by far the best of 
the Dumas extracts. It is short, intense, dramatic, and 
instinct with the spirit of the present period, and it is 
interspersed with song and dance. That is what we 
want at Her Majesty’s. Mr. Roberts’ D’Artagnan is a 
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fine piece of broadly comic acting, full of humour, vivacity, 
and grotesque exaggeration. Mr. Dagnall’s Cardinal 
Richelieu belongs to serious burlesque, an art in which 
this comedian excels. The other actors deserve separate 
mention, and so do the supers and the orchestra and every- 
one else, for the whole thing is admirably contrived. Miss 
Ada Reeve as Miladi of the Garrick Theatre was not so 
good as I had expected her to be. But in Milord Sir 
Smith she is so far superior to everyone in the cast that if 
they would play her scenes consecutively the Comedy 
Theatre would be a heaven here below. I have been there, 
and there would go every night and twice on Saturdays. 
The sixty-nine ladies who have been singing coon songs in 
the sixty-nine pantomimes round London, as no coon or 
Eugene Stratton ever sang them, should hear Miss 
Reeve sing ‘‘ Love me just a little, Sue.” It is so different. 
C. G. C. 


‘““SHIVA THE PRESERVER”’ 


WHERE Fuzzy’s father taught natural history there would come 
on occasion Indian students. Grave, dark gentlemen, who did 
more work than other students, and who generally looked rather 
cold. Fuzzy had many friends among the “college men,” and 
loved them dearly in a familiar light-o’-day sort of fashion ; but 
the Indian students wore for him an invisible garment of romance 
which in some subtle fashion separated them from the rest of 
mankind. 

Talk with an Indian student seemed to bring him into touch 
with all sorts of unknown and wonderful possibilities, and yet 
he never found courage to ask them about that far country 
whence they came—the country of Shere Khan and Bagheera, and 
“ Rikki-Tikki-Tavi” ; of “little Toomai” and Mowgli. For Fuzzy 
was well instructed in the “ Jungle Book ”—though he had not had 
it long—as every wise child should be. Indeed, he felt that he was 
on rather personally friendly terms with Mr. Rudyard Kipling, who 
wrote about these friends of his ; for had he not been born the very 
same year as the “ Barrack Room Ballads,” and was he not chris- 
tened—unofficially—“ Fuzzy” in consequence? Anyway, people 
drank his health when they refreshed themselves after tennis, say- 
ing “ Here’s fo you, Fuzzy Wuzzy!” And he was often permitted 
to “squeeze the soda-water” into the tall glasses held out for 
that purpose by the thirsty ones. He was not unlearned in the 
various smells of the drinks affected by his friends, and 
gave it out on one occasion that “wikky has an awfully 
nice smell, almost as good as fried onions”—whereat his mother 
was shocked, and he never could think why. 

To go to “ College” was one of Fuzzy’s greatest treats. There 
were football matches, where he might stand in a crowd of men 
and yell as loud as he pleased. At such times his father would 
grasp him firmly by the capes of his coat ; for upon one occasion, 
overcome by excitement, he had rushed madly into the scrimmage, 
and had to be ignominiously handed out over the heads of the 
fifteen, like an awkwardly shaped fawn-coloured football. He was 
much ashamed of this exploit ; but the fifteen cheered him, and 
said he was “a first-class fighting-man.” 

Then there was his father’s laboratory, which in the Christmas 
Term was strewn with preparations for theatricals, where Fuzzy 
was allowed to “ paint scenery” on such an extensive scale that 
he could only express his enormous satisfaction by a series of 
grunting sighs. 

Next, in Fuzzy’s affections, to this heavenly place—where no 
one ever “tidied” and where “ messes ” of all sorts were legitimate 
—came the College tower. A high square place surrounded by a 
battlemented wall. You mounted to this coign of vantage by a 
narrow, winding, and exceedingly dusty stone staircase; after 
travelling “several miles” in semi-darkness you came out on a 
leaded tableland, where even a quite small boy is tall enough to 
put his head between the great stone battlements, and view the 
country round. 

How small the men looked playing tennis on the asphalt court 
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in the botanic garden! How like to little graves looked the 
oblong beds of specimen plants! In fact, one fair visitor was 
allowed to descend from the tower under the impression that the 
“ bot ” was a species of churchyard where past “ principals” lay 
buried. 

It was cold in the football field on a certain October after- 
noon. A sharp wind blew across from the Wiltshire downs, and 
the ruddy firelight danced on misty windows in the laboratory, 
where Fuzzy and his father had taken refuge to get warm. 

Somebody sent for Fuzzy’s father, and the child was left to 
draw with coloured chalks upon the blackboard. A long time 
passed, and the professor did not come back. Fuzzy grew tired of 
drawing on the blackboard. Moreover, the stool on which he 
stood was wobbly, and that rather interferes with the accuracy of 
one’s lines. 

He went to the door and looked down the long, deserted 
corridor ; no one was there. He went down the corridor and into 
the hall; no one was there, not even the porter in the little 
wooden house with a window just inside the great doors. So 
Fuzzy went up the big stone staircase to see if he could find any of 
his friends. Arrived at the top he went down another long 
corridor, opening the doors on either side as he went, but nobody 
was at home. The men were all in the field. 

At the end of this corridor is the little arched doorway lead- 
ing to the tower, and for a wonder it stood open. Now Fuzzy had 
been on the tower roof only twice in his life, and the temptation 
to go now, all alone by himself, was irresistible. He forgot his 
dad, he forgot everything in the overpowering desire to stand once 
more where he could view the country round—“’specially the foot- 
ball match”—from such a commanding eminence. So off he set 
to climb the staircase, no such easy task, when steps are steep and 
curly, and legs uncommonly short. 

Half-way up there is a delightful room, the tower room, where 
he frequently refreshed himself with biscuits, and soda-water from 
the “squeegie bottle” of a friend. But this room, like the others, 
was empty. More steps, then another little door which Fuzzy, 
who was well brought up, closed behind him. It shut with a sharp 
little click, but he didn’t notice that. He puffed on, and in a few 
minutes more was out on the tower roof, just in time to see the 
end of the match and to hear the victorious yells of “College, 
bravo College !” 

He enjoyed himself exceedingly, watching the men troop off 
down town ; then he remembered his father and scuttered down 
the curly staircase as fast as he could go. When he came to the 
little door it would not open. Fora few minutes he fiddled and 
pushed, and pushed and fiddled, but all in vain. Then he kicked 
and shouted, and certainly managed to make a deal of noise ; but 
his friend of the tower room had gone down town, and 
college walls are thick; so there was no sound, “ neither 
the voice of any one that answered.” 

Fuzzy thought of his namesake, and of Mowgli and of “little 
Toomai,” wondering what they would have done under similar 
circumstances. Of what they would zof do he was assured, so he 
swallowed vigorously for a minute, then toiled upstairs again and 
looked down into the empty botanic garden. He called a great 
many times, but nobody looked up or answered. He crossed to 
the other side of the tower and looked down the college drive. 
Far down the drive, quite out of ear-shot, he saw his father 
hurrying home. The Professor had hunted everywhere for Fuzzy, 
gone in and out of people’s rooms, and worried about 
generally, till somebody who was playing cards and thought 
all this fuss about Fuzzy an infernal nuisance, said he had 
seen him go out of the drive by the gardener’s cottage. He had, 
far in the distance, seen the gardener’s son, who is not in the least 
like Fuzzy, but when one has got a good hand at nap, nothing else 
matters. So the Professor concluded that Fuzzy had got tired of 
waiting and had gone home. It was odd certainly, but the Pro- 
fessor is one of those people who are never angry with little chil- 
dren, so he hastened after his son to find out why he had gone. 

“T cried a bit, I did, when I saw dad go. Then I blowed my 
nose—I had a hankychief—and then I sat down and singed, to 
pass the time.” 

So Fuzzy afterwards described his conduct. 
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In Fuzzy’s house everybody sings. Mother and Dad, and the 
big brother at school. Lots of students come to sing, and sometimes 
they bring banjos and everybody sings all together, which is grand. 
So of course Fuzzy sang, and one of his favourites just at that 
time was “the song that Toomai’s mother sang to the baby.” 

Among the Indian students there was one Narayan Atul 
Gozendra, who in his own country was a very great person indeed. 
Even over here he was “ rather great,” as Fuzzy put it, and he, too, 
could sing, accompanying himself upon a strange instrument 
called a “zittar,” which was rather like a round-bottomed warming- 
pan, and made a noise like the angry buzzing of myriads of blue- 
bottles. 

He had discussed the song of Toomai’s mother with Fuzzy’s, 
and he taught her a real Indian tune for it. A tune that went 
up and down, but never round about, that had no beginning and 
no end, but which Fuzzy felt was the only possible tune for Toomai’s 
mother’s song. 

“J fink it's a hymn,” said Fuzzy; “it reminds me of ‘All 
things bright and beautiful.’ ” 

Sure enough there zs a resemblance, but Fuzzy liked the hymn 
to Shiva best ; for although in “ All things bright and beautiful ” 
many pleasant things are mentioned, there is no mention of mothers 
in it; and surely of all good things in this good round world of 
ours mothers are among the best. So every night at bedtime 
Fuzzy sang “All things made he, Shiva the Preserver,” and nobody 
said him nay, for in Fuzzy’s house they never interfere with people’s 
religious opinions. 

There was a beautiful pink light over the far-away Wiltshire 
downs, and all round the College it was very still. Fuzzy could 
hear the pantry-boys clattering the cups in the buttery as they got 
things ready for College tea; but outside there was not a sound ; 
so he began to sing. 

Now at the end of the botanic garden there is a pond, and it 
happened that Narayan Atul Gozendra chose that particular time 
to go to it for some larve that he wanted to put under the micro- 
scope. As he went he heard high above his head the little voice 
singing —singing so clearly in the pink sunset of that late October 
afternoon :— 


“ All things made he—Shiva the Preserver. 
Mahadeo ! Mahadeo! he made all— 
Thorn for the camel, fodder for the kine, 
And mother’s heart for sleepy head, O little son of mine ! 


“Narayan Atul Gozendra waited and listened, looking up in the 
direction whence the song came. He could not see the tower 
clearly for his eyes were full of tears, and the veins of his lean 
brown throat stood out like cords. Every note of the tune that 
Fuzzy sang was for him charged heavily with memories. 

The child’s voice ceased, and out of the stillness came a man’s 
voice calling, “ Fuzee ! what do you on the top of the tower?” 

A little face, tear stained and very dirty, appeared between the 
grey squares of stone. “I can’t come down—the little door went 
and locked itself—do come and get me out !” 

Narayan Atul Gozendra is a most dignified man ; no one has 
ever seen him hurry since he came to the college. So dignified is 
he that when at a veterinary class he was requested to clean out 
a horse’s hoof, he angrily refused, remarking that he had not come 
all the way from India to “clean out the back boots of a horse.” 
But now he ran—actually ran—up the botanic garden, in at the 
back door of the college, up the big staircase, and down the long 
corridor, till he came to the little door against which Fuzzy 
leant, breathlessly listening for the footsteps of his deliverer. 

“There is a spring catch which unfastens upon this side 
only,” explained Narayan Atul Gozendra, as he opened the little 
door. Fuzzy was not too proud to be carried down stairs and into 
the college hall, where he was surrounded by inquiring friends. 
But his Indian protector would permit of no dalliance, saying : “I 
have a vehicle outside to take me to my lodging, I will myself 
escort the son of Professor Ainger to his home.” 

That} night, when Fuzzy had said his prayers, kneeling upon 
his bed with his arms round his mother’s neck, as is his custom, he 
held her very tight for a moment, then he said: “ You see, it zs a 
hymn!” 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


A GREAT ANNIVERSARY 


Tue keeping of anniversaries is becoming a national 
fashion—almost a national nuisance. Every day marks 
the centenary of somebody’s birth, or somebody’s death, 
or somebody’s earliest appearance in print. Sometimes 
the practice is eminently natural and proper ; sometimes it 
is essentially artificial and fatiguing. Burns banquets, for 
example, with their pompous and inept oratory, their 
tedious and protracted revelry—could they not now be 
spared from the social economy of Scotland? On the 
other hand, the first birthday of THz OUTLOOK is not to 
be passed without notice, in these columns, at all events, 
and it so happens that in its birthday issue I am called 
upon to offer very hearty congratulations to Blackwood’s 
Magasine on the appearance of No. M.* The occasion is 
worthy of all honour, for Maga stands unique and 
alone. Unsolicited, unsought, and attracted, as it were, 
by the spell of her good name, soldiers, sailors, colo- 
nists, hunters, sportsmen, explorers, travellers, have 
eagerly poured into her ample repository from every 
quarter of the globe the fruits of their experi- 
ence. Nor has she ever hesitated to enforce the 
lessons which such valuable material seemed to sug- 
gest. Her firm stand on the Chinese question is fresh 
in the mind of every reader. It is not, perhaps, so well 
remembered how in June 1894 she predicted with startling 
accuracy the precise course which events would take in 
Egypt and on the Nile. Through good report and evil 
she has always cherished a lofty rational ideal. 


The sagacious ‘* Looker-on ” (who, divorced from the 
London daily Press, has found a congenial home in the 
pages of the Magazine) draws attention 

A owt of to the curious continuity of thought and 

in : ‘ phe 

feeling which the venerable periodical 

displays. This phenomenon is doubtless due to the fact 
that the reins have always been held by a member of the 
firm. It is a popular delusion that John Wilson or Pro- 
fessor Aytoun ever occupied the editorial chair. But, in 
any case, the frame of mind in which contributors of the 
third generation approach public affairs seems to be sub- 
stantially identical with that which characterised their 
predecessors of the first. Particular opinions may have 
been modified, but the mental attitude remains the 
same. Manners, it is true—literary manners—have 
altered much. Maga’s early volumes have a fulness 
of flavour, a copiousness of invective, a tenacity of hatred, 
which even the intrepid author of ‘‘ Noctes Ambrosiane, 
No. LXXII.,” can scarce, I should suppose, have dreamt 
of reproducing. Gone with these qualities are others 
equally, possibly more, precious: the buoyancy of soul, 
the elasticity of spirits, the incommunicable air of freedom 
and exhilaration which, notwithstanding a thousand 
faults of taste and temper, will long preserve from 
oblivion the name of Christopher North. The very feed- 
ing in the ‘‘ Noctes,” which in certain states of mind and 
body is apt to strike the reader as more than slightly 
oppressive, is but a tangible sign of exuberant vitality. 
If M. Maeterlinck dealt in haggises and “ caulkers,” Mr. 
Couch, or some other devotee, would hasten to remind us 
that such meats and drinks were ‘‘symbolical,” and 
charged with a beautiful and recondite meaning. Even 


* Blackwood's Magazine, No. M., February, 1899. William Blackwood & 
Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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Maga of late years has now and then been touched 
with the prevailing depression and melancholy, though 
she has resisted the insidious gloom more successfully 
than many of her neighbours. It has long, alas! seemed 
hopeless for the present generation to recapture the note 
of abounding cheerfulness and robust enjoyment. But in 
Mr. Hewlett’s ‘‘ Madonna of the Peach Tree,” which is 
one of the features of the present number (one ought, 
perhaps, to say volume) one finds so much freshness, 
good humour, kindliness, and gaiety as to make one 
augur the happiest things of next century’s fiction. 


Though Scott, per William Laidlaw, if not directly, 
gave countenance and support to the magazine, he can 
hardly be reckoned a regular Blackwood 
man. Hogg, Maginn, and De Quincey, 
to say nothing of David Macbeth Moir and Samuel 
Warren, fell within that category ; but, invaluable as their 
aid was, Wilson and Lockhart were, no question, the 
giants of Maga’s prime. The two men were radically 
different from one another, yet they ran well in double 
harness under the judicious handling of old Ebony. When 
Lockhart went to London, the bond of friendship between 
the colleagues naturally slackened. People must always 
be making comparisons, and, if comparisons are to be 
drawn, I have little hesitation in plumping for the Scorpion 
against Christopher. But it is very much a matter of 
temperament which one prefers, and one is conscious that 
some of Wilson’s more obvious characteristics—his 
boisterousness, his freaks of spite, his waywardness—are 
apt to warp one’s judgment. In the second period of 
Blackwood no such comparisons, fortunately, are invited. 
Aytoun stands head and shoulders above all his contem- 
porary labourers in the George Street vineyard. He pro- 
bably turned out more copy for Mr. Blackwood than any 
other contributor did, with the exception of Mrs. Oliphant ; 
and, though a light horseman by comparison with his 
father-in-law or Lockhart, he was perhaps the most versatile 
and useful all-round man that ever took Maga’s shilling. 
His political articles were solid and thoughtful, while his 
miscellaneous papers were hit off with a truly enviable 
lightness of touch. The essay entitled ‘‘ Anno Domini” 
in the present number is very much in Aytoun’s vein, and 
may serve the new race of readers for a sample of what 
Maga provided in generous measure from the ’forties 
to the ’sixties. But, after all, Aytoun’s best work was 
put into his short humorous stories. ‘‘ The Glenmutchkin 
Railway ” is the most famous, but it cannot be said that 
‘The Emerald Studs,” or ‘‘ How I Became a Yeoman,” or 
‘‘How I Stood for the Dreepdaily Burghs” is much 
behind it in point and humour. The last named, indeed, 
gives a picture of Scottish political life in the middle of the 
century which is not only extremely amusing, but also, 
allowing for the necessary touch of caricature, absolutely 
true. It is curious how this particular genre has become 
practically obsolete. There is a rich harvest still awaiting 
him who reaps in the field of Scotch middle-class character 
and manners with humour and discretion. 


Maga’s Giants 


Mrs. Oliphant's literary career in the Magazine over- 
lapped that of Aytoun, and continued down to within a 
couple of years ago. For very many 
months not a number appeared without 
an article from her pen; and she was as 
able and willing as Aytoun to turn her hand to any sort 
of work. It would be idle to pretend that she had Aytoun’s 


Past and 
Future 
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light touch, and idle to deny that she was sometimes pro- 
lix. But when her indefatigable industry is considered, the 
wonder rather is that she maintained so high a level of 
excellence. It may be doubted if anyone will ever fill the 
place which she occupied on the Magazine. There are 
many names on which, in discussing such a subject, one 
would like to linger—the names, for example, of Logan 
Whyte, of Bulwer Lytton, of George Moir, and of John 
Paget, better known to this generation, perhaps, as a 
police magistrate than as an acute and powerful critic. 
But only three can be more than barely mentioned. 
Edward Hamley brought to the service of Maga the 
most masterful intellect with which she ever came into 
contact. Laurence Oliphant contributed pure genius, 
dashed with a strain of eccentricity, which hindered instead 
of assisting its natural development. The comparatively 
early death of Laurence Lockhart robbed the Magazine 
and these islands of a humorist scarcely inferior to Aytoun, 
and one whose gifts were rapidly maturing with the 
progress of time. These three must suffice for special 
commemoration. 

And what is to be said of the thousandth number ? 
Why, briefly this, that if Maga’s latter-day contributors 
can write as they do here she has a long lease of life still 
torun. Everyone has discovered the imitation of Gibbon 
by this time, and knows who wrote it. Closer examina- 
tion reveals Sir John Mowbray at his very best as a writer 
of reminiscences, and Mr. Whibley in great form as a 
critic, wherein he is rivalled by an anonymous writer, 
“ Under the Beard of Buchanan.” Mr. Lang has an ex- 
cellent poem, Mr. Conrad a story which threatens to 
rival ‘‘ Youth,” so far his masterpiece. Mr. Irving’s 
contribution and Sir Henry Brackenbury’s are both 
delightful, while the sportsman should on no account 
miss Mr. Hartley’s ‘‘ Wildfowl Shooting in the Outer 
Hebrides.” The political article is full of sound sense, 
and the ‘‘ Note on Eastern Policy ” should make politicians 
think. There is plenty more of interest and amusement 
in this wonderful half-crown’s worth, which, one feels 
sure, will act as an incentive and encouragement to 
Maga in the future that lies before her. And so 
farewell to her in the meantime. Happy to meet and 
happy to part, and happy to meet again—next month. 

J. H. Mitvar. 


TWILIGHT 


THE dead trees stand around—gaunt, bleach’d, and bare— 
Like skeletons of strange weird things that were— 

The black ooze trailing at their tangled roots : 

Far off, a solitary owlet hoots, 

And, all beyond, the great grey waters lie 

Pale in the gleam of stars. The night’s faint sigh 

Floats o’er the pine-plumed islets, looking now 

Like phantom ships that come with silent prow 

And shadowy sails from some forgotten shore 

Lost in the haze of years that come no more, 

Save in the semblance of a memory 

Re-born in summer dreams. 
From“ A Drama of Two Lives, A Canadian Summer Night, 

and Other Poems,” by E. J. Chapman (Kegan Paul). 





EACH of us is a door between the Whole and the Whole—between 
the whole material universe and the whole spiritual universe ; and 
nothing that is partial, sectarian or fragmentary can satisfy us. 
We must be universal and all-comprehensive in spirit— From 
“ Words for the Wind,” by W. Phelps (Geo. Allen). 
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REVIEWS 


A SPIRIT OUT OF PLACE 


“The Spirit of Place, and other Essays.” By Alice Meynell. 
London: Lane. 3s. 6d. 


WHEN Mr. Meredith writes of certain “essays” that “they leave 
a sense of stilled singing in the mind they fill,” and Mr. Coventry 
Patmore, in plain commercial metaphor, places the essayist “in 
the very front rank of living writers in prose,” the lowly and 
anonymous critic may well shrink from the utterance of dispraise. 
He runs the risk of being told in the words of George Primrose 
that, finding “the best things remained to be said on the wrong 
side,” he “resolved to write a [criticism] that should be wholly 


new.” For all that, let us say it*bold!y, there is one spirit in Mrs. 


Meynell’s exquisite temperament that we dislike, one spirit hard 
to forgive in a poet—the spirit of preciosity. And what is pre- 
ciosity? Itis difficult to define, easy to illustrate. When Mrs. 
Meynell excludes Gray’s “ Elegy” from an anthology of “ Flowers of 
the Mind” covering 329 octavo pages, with the admission that 
therein mediocrity “said its own true word,” we feel a chilling 
touch. When in another volume (“ The Colour of Life”) we read 
how “the Suburb springs fora time from its mediocrity,” in spite 
of its gardens “ keeping the traditional secret by which the 
suburban flowers grow dull in spirit,” we feel a chilling touch. 
When we read in the present volume that “the taste for rhetoric 
seemed to account for Byron, and the desire of the rhetorician to 
claim a taste for poetry seemed to account for Poe,” we feel a 
chilling touch. It is the touch of preciosity. About preciosity 
there is always something inhuman. This it is which 


chills. Sad is it that the liberty conferred by affluence, and © 


the mental superiority made articulate by the education of the soul 
and the senses, should be the cause of an estrangement from man 
—man just as he is, ridiculous even in striving (as in those sub- 
urban gardens), man who, even at Peckham, has chords of feeling as 
at Pisa. But none can dispute the cleverness of the disguise which 
Mrs. Meynell’s preciosity wears. Gray’s “Elegy” is “so near to 
the work of genius as to be most directly, closely, and immediately 
rebuked by genius,” and rebuke it she does with a couple of lines 
from Shakespeare, which express the law of the rose “to the 
summer sweet,” and betray the mock pathos of the rose that 
blushes unseen. The cleverness is also apparent in the most 
hostile attitude that, so far as we know, preciosity has ever as- 
sumed in the writings of Mrs. Meynell. We refer to the essay in 
the present volume on “ The Ladies of the Idyll.” These are none 
other than the wife and daughters of “The Vicar of Wakefield.” 
We have all of us read this little classic, applauded the fortitude of 
Dr. Primrose, laughed at the simple Deborah, pitied the foolish 
Olivia, and (relatively) commended the more discerning Sophia. 
When we see the girls “ with great composure... at their own 
request employed in cutting up their trains into Sunday waistcoats 
for Dick and Bill,” we have the eyes of Pathos, and, through all 
the vagaries of an inelegant plot, will view these ladies with 
tolerant eyes. And when Deborah, on Olivia’s flight, arrests the 
frantic vicar, and sends him to the Bible, crying: ‘“ My dearest, 
dearest husband, ... open that .. . and read our anguish into 
patience,” we credit her with a womanliness nowise despicable. 
For ourselves, so able an aphorism as this: “that single effort by 
which we stop short in the downhill path to perdition is itself a 
greater exertion of virtue than a hundred acts of justice,” lifts the 
Olivian drama into genuine dignity. But Mrs. Meynell views the 
“Ladies of the Idyll” from the artificial standpoint which her 
affected title leads us to expect. The “abominable Deborah” is 
mercilessly lashed ; Sophia is persistently “the paltry Sophia.’ 
The excusable disinclination of two girls to be entirely satisfied 
with their brother’s fiancée is the subject of a scathing remark. 
In fine, Mrs. Meynell has descended from the level of exquisite 
emotion into the eighteenth-century everyday plane where much 
good is cloyed with coarseness. She even denies poor Deborah 
a charitable smile for her natural housewifely desire to assume the 
head of the table on an occasion of foregathering. The plain 
truth is that Mrs. Meynell made a mistake when she descended 
from her altitude to judge this group of women and proclaim their 
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vulgarities to the é/i/e of our own age. It was cleverly done, but 
it was uncalled-for. “Playing with forbidden ironies” was an 
offence unknown as such to “Goldy” and his puppets. In the 
preciosity that springs from an over-7eal for the recondite, Mrs. 
Meynell also indulges, as when she says of our eyes seeking 
poplars on the landscape, “no fisher’s net ever took such glancing 
fishes, nor did the net of a constellation’s shape ever enclose more 
vibrating Pleiades.” 

After this we would like to draw a line across the column. 
For what remains to be said is praise. Here is, indeed, a rare 
mind, a mind able to discriminate finely and articulate those 
emotions of touch and sight and hearing which result commonly 
in mere ecstatic babble. If you would like to learn the poetry and 
pathos of the bell—the spirit of place—as no mere onomatopeia 
can teach it, read Mrs. Meynell; if you would learn the charm of 
shadows read Mrs. Meynell. She makes us feel the life of lines, 
the psychology of form. Her style has the inevitableness, in its 
best passages, of slow melodies from Mozart. She is in the 
affection of trees, “and cannot now find anything in nature too 
familiar.” For the violence done to nature by rule of thumb she 
has Urania’s “unwavering deep disdain.” She makes us feel more 
concern for the safety of the grass and the liberty of the foot than 
for the political state of Europe. To parade the faults of an un- 
known whose gift is so beautiful would be a crime; in the case of 
one who is so generally admired it is almost a heroism. 


THE SECOND REVOLUTION 


“The American Revolution.” Part I., 1766-1776. By the Right 
Hon. Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. London: Longmans. 16s, 


S1R GEORGE TREVELYAN explains in his preface that this book is 
in reality the only possible continuation of his admirable “ Early 
History of Charles James Fox.” During this period of Fox’s life, 
his story is inextricably interwoven with the story of the American 
Revolution. That great event filled and possessed his mind ; and 
in the British Parliament he played a prominent, and came to play 
the foremost, part in those scenes of the drama which were enacted 
within the walls of the House of Commons. Hence it is natural 
that the book should begin with Fox’s retirement from office early 
in 1774, when his political life seemed to have come to a premature 
and unhopeful close. It proved, in fact, to be the beginning rather 
than the end of a great career. His father, Lord Holland, paid his 
favourite son’s enormous debts. Fox himself greatly modified, if 
he did not wholly abandon, his wild living and convivial habits. 
He associated with honourable men, and in the House the leaders 
with whom he carried on the Opposition were “men whose com- 
panionship was an education in all that was right and becoming.” 
He steadily developed the better side of his nature throughout the 
rest of his life, until he lost all trace of his former self. History 
records too few such examples of men who 


“rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 


The American question began to “arrive” just at this point in 
Fox’s history. The King had contrived to centre an almost 
despotic power in himself, by working upon a corrupt Parliament 
through Ministers who were merely his tools. Moreover, 
George III. was far from being a fool. He had a strong will, a 
determined persistence, and industry that never slept. His out- 
look was narrow ; he did not see very far ; but what he did see he 
saw with perfect clearness and apprehension. He was the real 
antagonist against whom Fox planned, and spoke, and laboured, 
until, when the cause of liberty was finally won at so great a price, 
Fox stood out, as Sir George Trevelyan says, the first man in the 
country. 

One of the most excellent characteristics of this fascinating 
book is the abundance of graphic, clear-cut character-sketches of 
the men of the time. The pictures of John Adams, Benjainin 
Franklin, of the good Lord Dartmouth—the Shaftesbury of his 
day—are full of life and colour ; while later we have an admirable 
and attractive portrait of Washington. The great figure of 
Chatham is dimly seen in the background, and Burke moves 
through the pages among the foremost. 
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Events are described as freshly and vividly as characters, The 
story of Bunker’s Hill fight has often been told, but never with 
more spirit or lucidity than by Sir George Trevelyan. He brings 
out with new force the blindness and folly of the Home Govern 
ment, controlled as it was by the masterful King. They were 
warned, in unmistakable language, again and again, that America 
would not submit, and that America possessed resources of which 
England had little conception. In 1775 Fox proposed an amend- 
ment to an address to the King, brought forward by Lord North 
as Prime Minister, praying his Majesty to adopt effectual measures 
for suppressing rebellion in the Colonies. That was the turning. 
point in his career; he was supported by a minority of over a 
hundred men who knew that from that time forward they could 
look for nothing from the King but implacable hate, and who 
nevertheless steadfastly persevered in their courageous following 
of Fox, who now showed that he had the qualities of a real leader 
of men. He fought an apparently hopeless battle with unfailing 
resource and continual development of his powers. 

Sir George Trevelyan is not slow to show that his own sym- 
pathies are heart and soul with the revolting colonists. He prefixes 
to his book for motto the well-known fine Jines in which Tennyson 
bids England, the 


“ Strong mother of a lion-line, 
Be proud of those strong sons of thine, 
Who wrench’d their rights from thee.” 


And a sterner judgment could scarcely be pronounced than that 
which concludes the volume, where, in grave and measured words, 
Sir George Trevelyan pronounces George III. to have been his 
country’s worst foe. ‘ He had at length accomplished his purpose, 
He had rooted out frankness, courage, and independence from the 
Councils of the State ; but he had pulled up along with them other 
qualities which his policy, when brought to a trial, could not afford 
to dispense with. Huis Cabinet was now exclusively composed of 
men willing to pursue ends which he dictated, but incapable of 
discerning or rightly directing the means by which alone these 
ends could be attained.” 

Such a book takes immediate rank as aclassic. The skill with 
which the vast mass of material has been sifted, ordered, and 
presented in attractive form, is only surpassed by the amazing 
industry and literary charm of the author. Politicians have not 
ceased to regret Sir George Trevelyan’s retirement ; men of letters 
and students of literature will rejoice in it, looking forward to the 
remaining volume or volumes of this delightful work. 


RUSSIA’S NATIONAL DRAMATIST 


“ The Storm.” By Alexander Ostrovsky. Translated by Constance 
Garnett. London: Duckworth. 3s. 6¢ net. 


IT is difficult to believe at first that Alexander Ostrovsky is 
modern. Sheer, simple, strong, and savage, his types look old 
and alien. They might pass at certain moments for people who 
lived before Chaucer; they could be fitly pictured at others as 
Tartar contemporaries of darker characters in Beowulf. Yet, 
writing in the opening sixties of men and women and remote life 
representing a tradition carrying the mind back beyond Peter and 
Catherine, he let the Russian of the hour see in figures sharp and 
outstanding the dominant personalities and the passive _per- 
sonalities of his immediate world. Russians have never doubted 
Ostrovsky’s truth to life, and though, except in distant country 
places, new waves of influences have beaten by this time on the 
patriarchal lite, the characters of “ The Storm” endure at once as 
history, elemental representation, and savage actuality that almost 
amount in our minds tosatire. Here is the inmemorial, undiluted, 
Tartaric Russia ; barer, narrower than the Russia even of Tolstoi; 
but in its limited range much deeper. Ostrovsky, representing 
this life as it was, and isin places, with no play upon it of educated 
idea and sophisticated art, chills, depresses, gloomily interests, as 
do the bare corridors of old castles, the grim homesteads on wintry 
heights, the semi-gross peasants of untutored places after the 
luxury and art of towns ; but for naked revelation of a country 
town that was the microcosm of an empire his work is invaluable. 
Generally speaking, he shows us Russian life at three angles 
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of observation. His bullying merchant, at once scourge, potentate, 
taskmaster, and religious fanatic; his Russian mother, despotic 
mistress over her son and daughter-in-law, are the Sclavs of 
domineering and absolute caste, born to be tyrants, and gathering 
an overbearing momentum with the years. The son in question, and 
his wife’s lover—the bullying merchant’s nephew—are somewhat 
different types of the passive Sclav that drifts rather than lives, 
whose inertia and fatalism are hopeless products of generations of 
grounded manhood and lost faith in self. The wife—passionate, 
idealistic, poetic, embodiment in a sense of the dream of personal 
liberty—is the type of revolt—weak revolt to us, daring revolt to 
remote Russia—and between the two long immovable conditions 
of Russian life, the tyrannical and the fatalistic, she comes to, one 
might almost say, predestined tragedy. Beyond these there are 
glimpses of other sorts and conditions—pilgrim women, crafty 
women, women who are crazy enthusiasts ; and there are the dim 
beginnings of a higher life, of some capacity of invention, in the 
artisans. It is all, or nearly all, both cheerless and terrible ; but 
it is the Russia that has baffled and disturbed the more Western 
mind. 

As representation, as history, there is no question of the value 
of this most poetic of Ostrovsky’s gloomy dramas. In its narrow, 
epic way it is literature. Far in the future it will probably be 
remembered, for the most part, as history cast in dramatic 
guise. Russia is outgrowing the patriarchal system, and is 
becoming alive to the permeating force and sunshine of larger 
ideas. We see there and elsewhere the beginnings at least of 
many social and scientific forces that may lead in the distant 
years to the thought-unity of the world. We are conscious 
of gathering agencies making for a finer grasp of the world’s 
social, material, and psychical life as a whole. We have some 
salient suggestions that the great literature of the future will be 
distinguished for a finer, more delicate vision of universal life and 
its evolution. Men may even have one language. Our own is 
a mixture. From great tongues it has gathered in term after 
term better adapted to express certain things and shades of thought 
than anything in itself. Similar modes have gone on elsewhere. 
As nations come together more, and learn more, this fruitful 
exchanging and modifying process may proceed on a far larger 
and swifter scale, till eventually they find one strangely mixed, 
but fitting universal tongue. With all these social, spiritual, 
linguistic changes there will be less and less life of the kind depicted 
by Ostrovsky and such as he; life sunless, remote, prisoned, 
cooped, life singularly abnormal and savage to the general sense 
and sight of civilisation. Eventually such work as Ostrovsky’s 
may live merely as the record of bad old memories. But this is 
looking vastly ahead. To-day his Tartaric types and his hopeless 
Sclavs are vital realisations of long-existing factors in an empire 
whose future is one of the anxious and even ominous problems of 
the world. Hence, sheer and grim though he has made them stand 
in literature, they are equally and painfully interesting to the 
sociologist and the politician. 


MR. RUNCIMAN REPRINTED 


“Old Scores and New Readings: Discussions on Musical Sub- 
jects.” By J. F. Runciman. London: Unicorn Press. 5s. net. 


MR. RUNCIMAN’S critical methods may not be the most acceptable 
in the world to everyone. He calls a spade a spade, not to say a 
sanguinary shovel, with brutal frankness, but there is at least 
thought and substance as well as invective and pungent phrasing 
in his writings. He would certainly carry more conviction with 
the average reader if he adopted a tone less truculent, if his lan- 
guage were a trifle more anzemic, as the bishop in the story put it. 
He would, moreover, better illustrate the softening influences of 
the art. It is not easy to discover the smallest justification for such 
berserker attacks on living musicians as are scattered throughout 
these essays. After all, even a modern English composer, who 
has the misfortune to be a Mus. Doc. and principal of a music 
school, is like the man at the piano, probably doing his best. But 
to Mr. Runciman murder or highway robbery is an innocent 
and praiseworthy occupation compared with that of writing 
music inferior to Bach’s, Beethoven’s, or Wagner’s. Mr. Runci- 
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man extends his vituperative practices upon occasion no less to 
the dead than to the living, And in it all he leaves no loop- 
hole for error of judgment or difference of opinion. “There 
is no doubt in it; no fear.” But what was pleasing to the Deity 
in the boy of Browning’s poem rather gets on your nerves ina 
series of essays on music. The thing doesn’t pay either. Dog- 
matism and truculence never yet won a convert worth converting. 
Still, when all is said, it is refreshing enough now-a-days, when 
musical criticism in general is so flabby, formal, and conventional 
in character, so largely the mere parrot-like re-writing of other 
men’s beliefs, so deficient in independent thought and judgment, 
to meet a work expressing genuine convictions, based upon 
original study and reflection, and set down with uncompromising 
plainness of speech. Beyond question these essays of Mr. 
Runciman make very stimulating, very instructive, and very 
amusing reading. 


THE GROWTH OF FRIENDLY SOCIETIES 


“The Victorian Era Series.” By E. W. 
Brabrook, C.B., Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies. 
London: Blackie & Son. 2s. 6d. 


THIS modest little half-crown volume is a really valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature of social reform. Lucid, pointed, and com- 
prehensive, it contains a very storehouse of facts and figures 
concerning one of the most interesting modern developments of 
thrift. Mr. Brabrook has been for thirty years connected with the 
Government Registry of Friendly Societies, of which he is now 
chief, and he possesses unique qualifications for his task. The 
general public little realise the extent of friendly societies to-day, 
or the power possessed by the Chief Registrar over them. Trade 
Unions alone have over a million members and an income of con- 
siderably above a million and a half a year. There is hardly a 
self-respecting workman but belongs to at least two provident 
societies, many belong to half a dozen; and the total funds of 
these workmen’s provident clubs (including the Post Office Savings 
Bank) amount to not far short of three hundred millions. As Mr. 
Brabrook shows, these savings are an outward sign of the revolu- 
tion effected in the social conditions of our toilers within the 
present century. In the memory of many now living, the work- 
man was ignorant and thriftless; his home was insanitary, his 
children uneducated, his hours of labour were intolerably long, 
his recreations usually of the grossest kind. He was forbidden 
to combine with his fellows for the betterment of his lot, and his 
political rights were trivial. To-day he has at least a healthy 
home, a certain amount of leisure, education, the franchise, and 
the right of combination. The records of our friendly societies 
prove that he appreciates his bettered lot. Those who are 
tempted to despair of democracy should buy and study this useful 
book. 


“ Provident Societies.” 


A PIONEER IN CRIME-REMEDY 


“Prisons and Prisoners.” By the Rev. J. W. Horsley. London: 
C. Arthur Pearson. 35. 6d. 


ACTION and reaction are not always équal and opposite; for 
although civilisation has done a good deal for criminals, it is not 
very clear what criminals have done for civilisation. Of pioneers 
in the cause of crime-remedy, both in practice and theory, the 
author of this book is conspicuous, and he has faithfully followed 
in the footsteps of John Howard of yore. Mr. Horsley writes from 
the experience of a busy lifetime as chaplain among prisoners, and 
backs up his observations with a discreet selection from the 
judicial statistics of 1896. The full history of a thief, auto- 
biographical and biographical, is a happy idea, and the intense 
realism of the whole of Chapter V. is scarcely inferior to the 
amount of instruction it contains. Crime and education and the 
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imprisonment of children are earnestly, though, of course, far from 
exhaustivély, discussed, albeit Mr. Horsley’s practical examples 
are truly a refreshing change from the volumes of theory that are 
floating about. The most serious effort in the book is undoubtedly 
Chapter X, wherein Mr. Horsley sets forth ten desirable reforms 
which he first promulgated some years ago, and some of which 
have been adopted in the Report of the Prison Commission. — 

The chief value of the work, however, lies not so much in the 
questions actually discussed as in the appalling state of affairs 
which (especially in cases of money spent in drink) Mr. Horsley’s 
narrative discloses. Most of these are full of pathos; in many, 
however, Tragedy and Comedy divide the honours. Thusa sailor, 
we are told, spent £33 in a month in drink, “with nothing to show 
for it except being here.” Again, a butler absconded with £240, 
spent it all in a month, chiefly in drink, and was “never sober till 
arrested.” And in a third instance a gas-stoker earning 375. 6d. a 
week spends 2s. 4d. in lodging, 8s. in food, and 4d. in washing, and 
the rest in drink. These examples gain their full force only when 
one recollects that hundreds of thousands are living in London 
alone on the same plan, and that, according to Mr. Horsley, 
75 per cent. of crime is caused by drink. 

We have not many faults to find. The numbers that the 
author gives in connection with the Black Hole (170 and 154, 
p. 5) are incorrect. Macaulay, in his “Clive,” following Orme, 
says that 146 went in, and 123 died. Colonel Meadows Taylor, in 
his “ Ralph Darnell” (p. 259), gives the numbers as 145 and 123. 
Secondly, Mr. Horsley usually (pp. 4, 5, 6 [twice], 31, 99) has his 
prisoners “hung”; once only (p. 100) does he have them 
“hanged.” With these Parthian arrows we wish the book well. 
Its print, paper, and general get-up are in every way excellent. 


FROM AND ABOUT IRELAND 


“ Nanno: a Daughter of the State.” By Rosa Mulholland (Lady 
Gilbert). London: Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. 


Ou, that all authors told their stories as this is told ; and oh, that 
they had such quality of stories to tell! A definite idea, a clear 
and natural development of it, language always sufficient and not 
seldom beautiful, absence of the hateful artifices of the merely pro- 
fessional story-teller—these are virtues so unusual in combination 
that we hasten to acclaim them. We shall not even sketch the 
tale of the Irish girl nurtured in Dublin poorhouse, cast forth on 
the world, returned to the poorhouse with her unfathered babe, her 
resolves to gain an honest name, her daring and unscrupulousness 
to achieve it, her achievement, and her renunciation ; but we advise 
every reader who likes to see the good and the not so good, the 
bad and the not so bad, set forth as he meets them in life, jumbled 
up and not always distinguishable, to procure this book. We fancy 
he will thank us for directing himtoit. There are beautiful touches 
wrought in with the narrative that call for a second reading, and 
the second sentence on page 130 will show what a woman can do 
with words without ever once resorting to “instinct of maternity,” 
or “ womanhood,” or other awful feminine abstractions which so 
shrivel up the male reader. 


“Trish Holidays, or Studies out of School.” 


By Robert Thynne. 
London : Long. 6s. 


This collection of sketches of Irish life and manners is held 
together by a very thin thread of personal interest ; with each new 
chapter we seem to be starting afresh without any previous warn- 
ing. The chapters which deal with outdoor sports are the best, 
and, though weighed down at times with a by no means sportive 
humour, are enjoyable. But when the perturbed ghost of the 
Land League is made to walk again, and disquisitions on agrarian 
questions are woven into the narrative, there come back upon us 
long and happily buried memories of “Special correspondence 
from the disturbed districts in Ireland,” with all its vehement con- 
tradictions, and we are neither instructed nor entertained. A 
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castaway story finds place for no other reason than that the heroo 
it is related to a person who figures elsewhere in the book; and 
other tales seem to have no better claim—their interest barely 
justifying them. The style is not of the best, although doubtless 
there are readers who like to be told that a woman “ performed 
the lavatorial work of the sacred edifice and its belongings”; we 
confess we prefer “ washed out the church.” 


THREE STYLES OF FICTION 


1. “The Adventures of Francois.” By S. Weir Mitchell, M.D. 
London: Macmillan. 6s. 

2. “The Seeker.” By M. Bird. London: Ward, Lock. 

3. “The Money Market.” By E. F. Benson. 
smith. Is. 


WE have placed the above novels in their order of merit. If we 
were to allot the three authors good marks for their essays in 
fiction, Mr. Weir Mitchell would gain f/ty, Miss Bird jifteen, and 
Mr. Benson five. 

Mr. Benson’s novelette is so feeble, superficial, and mediocre, 
so much a thing of the average eyesight, that it falls below the 
level of legitimate hackwork. Mr. Benson at work at his trade of 
author in “The Money Market” reniinds us of nothing so much 
as a London journeyman painter fabricating a “grained” door, 
Dab goes the brush, and the senseless mottled imitation of the 
grain of oak grows under the “eight hours a day” machine-trained 
hand till it is ready for the veneer of marked approbation. So 
with Mr. Benson ; he produces an article for Mr. Arrowsmith’s 
market which is to art what the trade’s “oak grain” is to the 
real wood. The artist’s work is to bring out the beauty and sig- 
nificance of the stuff he works in; if the novelist’s characters are 
hollow, superficial worldly folk—as are the characters in “ The 
Money Market”—then he must analyse them as Maupassant 
or Thackeray analyses them, and show what is outside 
as well as inside them. But all Mr. Benson’s people are 
final, and his world is the flat hurried obvious world of daily 
life with its mediocre sensations and judgments, with no perspec- 
tive, no revelation, no significance deeply underlying it. Mr. 
Benson’s millionaire hero—a lazy, good-natured, indiscriminating 
young man—carries within himself the standard by which the other 
Society types are measured ; and what a complacent and languid 
effortless standard it is! The author so thoroughly accepts and 
complacently identifies himself with his hero’s “grained” door 
standards of life that there is no appeal at all in the book to the 
artistic understanding, to the elements of secret beauty in the artist’s 
consciousness. Dab, dab goes Mr. Benson’s brush, and the grain 
of human life is zztated passably ; but mere imitation of life is no 
more a work of art, if the element of beauty be left out, than is a 
photograph of Bond Street. Mr. Benson’s art is like the “art” of 
the Civil Service Stores. The standards of both are facile, cheap, 
imitative, mediocre, wherefore the Public of the twenty thousands 
buy these wares. 

Miss Bird’s novelette “ The Seeker” is a missionary study of 
Chinese life. The heroine Maia is a half-caste, a girl who is the 
product of a mixed marriage between an English sailor and a 
Chinese woman. Maia is brought up in a Chinese village, is 
affianced to a Chinese husband, runs off with English missionaries, 
attracts an English lover, to whom she is finally married after 
intrigues and abductions by persevering Chinese suitors. The 
tale is bright, coloured, easy in movement, fairly natural, and its 
quality is a pleasing contrast to the quality of Mr. Benson’s work. 
But Miss Bird soon loses touch of the reader by the in- 
artistic way in which she takes the English side against 
the Chinese. What Miss Bird does not understand is that, 
though the artist may present a character through the eyes 
of another, he must never side with one or the other, or we lose 
all faith in his presentation of human nature. Thus early we 
see in “ The Seeker” that Miss Bird is a partisan, a proselytiser, 

[Continued on page 31. 
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~ GAY & BIRD'S LIST. 


Obtainable at all Libraries and Booksellers’; or from the Publishers on receipt of Price. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE DUKE’S SERVANTS. By Sipney Hersert Bur- 


nett, Author of “In the Days of King James.” . ; 
Spectator:—" Mr. Burchell returns in ‘The Duke's Servants’ to the period which he 
has already so agreeably delineated in his volume entitled ‘In the Days of King James 
heey Mr. Burchell is well up in the social and literary history of the period, and has 
PS pleasant wit of his own. The old lawyer who, amongst other eccentricities, talks to 
his flowers as if they were living beings, is a most engaging personage. ay 
Athenaum.— There is in ‘ The Duke’s Servants’ the same care!ul composition that 
we noticed in the writer's previous book, ‘In the Days of King James.’ The chief ele- 
ments of interest show more confidence on the part of the writer and a better developed 
plot ; the result is a highly successful romance, of general interest and of creditable 
workmanship.” 
THE STORY OF GOSTA BERLING. 
Laceriir. Authorised Translation by P. B. FLacn. ; 
Daily Chronicle.—“ Miss Flach knows Swedish much better than Miss Tudeer, and 
her English is infinitely superior.” 


AN IMPERIAL LOVER. By M. Im_ay Tayvor, Author 
of “ On the Red Staircase.” 

A story of the time of Peter the Great; love, intrigue, and adventure abound, 
together with many remarkable scenes from the private life of the great Czar. : 

Spectator.— The novel not only shows careful and intelligent study of the period, 
but it is skilfully constructed, well written, and thoroughly interesting.” 

Scotsman.—“ The author gives us a picturesque and interesting sketch of Moscow 
society during an eminently interesting period, and tells a capital story.” 


AMERICAN POLITICIAN IN ENGLAND. 


Roorer, Author of “‘ The Earth for a Dollar,” _&c. 


RONDO. By Cyrit Norman. 
Spectator.—‘' A novel which purports to throw a search-light on the inner life of the 
New York stage is not without topical interest.” 
THE DAINTIEST LITTLE BOOK PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND 
FOR YEARS. 
THE BIBELOTS. A Series of Reprints for Book-Lovers. 
VOL. I. NOW READY. 


COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK. Edited, Selected, and 
Arranged under Headings for the first time by J. POTTER BRISCOE. Size 
sin, by 2fin. Beautiful Portrait and Head and Tail Pieces. Bound in embossed 
calf, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. Sixty Copies on Japanese vellum. Order at once of 
your Bookseller. 

Bookseller.—*' A more beautiful and dainty little volume cannot easily be conceived.” 

Literature.—‘' ‘ The Bibelots’ deserves a hearty welcome......... ’e have seldom 
seen any handy reprint so clearly printed, on such excellent paper, and so well fitted to 
stand rough wear.” 

NOTICE. Messrs. GAY & BIRD will send this volume on approval to any 
address, if it cannot be seen at your local Bookseller's. 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 


Free Grants of Land in Manitoba and the North-West Territories. 


Free Grants of Land or Crown Grants at Low Prices in other pro- 
vinces ; also Cheap Improved Farms. 


By SELMA 


By Roor 





Classes wanted :—Capitalists, persons with moderate incomes, Farmers, Farm 
Labourers, and young men desiring to learn farming. Special arrangements for 
Domestic Servants. 

Canada exports largely Farm and Dairy produce. 

Canada has gold and cther minerals in abundance, also immense forests, productive 
fisheries, important manufacturing industries, the largest area of fertile land available 
for settlement in the world, and a growing import,and export trade in all commodities. 

Pamphlets, Maps, reliab!e information and advice on all matters of interest to intend- 
ing settlers, and as to the trade and commerce of the Dominion, may be obtained gratis 
and post free, on application to the High Commissioner for Canada, 17 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. 

Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 
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MESSRS, METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS, 


“AN IMMORTAL STORY; A TESTIMONY IMPERISHABLE.” 
“THIS GLOWING AND MOVING STORY." 
““FASCINATING AS SIR WALTER SCOTT.” 

“ A NOBLE NARRATIVE.” 


CHiTtRA Ks: 


THE STORY OF A MINOR SIEGE. 
By Sir G. S. ROBERTSON, K.C.S.I. 


CHEAPER AND REVISED EDITION. 


With Thirty-two Full-page Illustrations, a Map, and Four Plans. 
Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 


‘* There is throughout a clash of hand-to-hand fighting...... a terrible realism which 
renders this story of a minor siege one of the most stirring military narratives written in 
our time. The crowning exploit makes one hold one’s breath as one turns each page. 
The admirable illustrations and maps must be dismissed with a single word of hearty 
praise." —T7imes. 

‘* It is difficult to imagine the kind of person who could read this brilliant book with- 
The story remains immortal—a testimony imperishable. We are face’ to 
face with a great book."—/d/ustrated London News. 

‘A book which the Elizabethans would have thought wonderful. 
more piquant, ard more human than any novel.” —Mewcastle Chronicle. 

“ A noble story, nobly told.”"—Punch. 

‘* A fascinating record of courage, fortitude, self-effacement, and ames 2 


More thrilling, 


‘© A splendid story, splendidly told."— Critic. 

‘* The story comes with thrilling charm in these picturesque and glowing pages. A 
very fascinating, a singularly delightful book.” —Glasgow Herald. 

** Every page is quick with heroism.”—Oxtlook. 

** One of the very best books ever written about our frontier operations. It is a 
narrative of dramatic events, written with power, knowledge, and humour, in a style 
that is nothing less than masterly."—Navy and Army Jilustrated. 


THROUGH ASIA. By Sven Henin, Gold 


Medallist of the Royal Soepratied Society. With 300 Illustrations from 
Sketches and Photographs by the Author, and Maps. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 36s. net. 

** It is impossible to give an adequate idea of the richness of the contents of this 
book, nor of its abounding attractions as a story of travel, unsurpassed in geographical 
and human interest. Altogether the work is one which in solidity, novelty, and interest 
must take a first rank among publications of its class." —77mes. 

“In these magnificent volumes we have the most important contribution to Central 
Asian geography made for many years. Intensely interesting as a tale of travel. 

Spectator. 

** Tt will undoubtedly take rank as one of the most remarkable books of travel of the 

century."—Daily Chronicle. 


THE DOWNFALL OF THE DERVISHES : 


a Sketch of the Sudan Campaign of 1898. By E. N. Bennett, Fellow of Hert- 

ford College, Oxford. With Four Sketch Maps and a Photogravure Portrait of 
the Sirdar. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

‘* There is not a dull line in it ; it is full of observation and sparkles with life.” 

Madame. 


ANNALS OF WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. By 


J. Sarceaunt, M.A., Assistant-Master. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 
‘* Mr, Sargeaunt has produced a history which is indispensable to the old West- 
minster, and very interesting to the general reader." —A/anchester Guardian. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 


THE CREEDS. By A. E. Burn, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Lich- 
field. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. {Handbooks of Lheology. 


HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the Earliest 


Times to the Present Day. Edited by W. M. Fiinpers Pevrir, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Professor of Egyptology at University College. Fully Illustrated. In 6 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

Vol. V. EGYPT UNDER ROMAN RULE. J. G. Mine. 


50,000 COPIES SOLD IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a Romance 


of Two Kingdoms. By Gitnert Parker, Author of “ The Seats of the Mighty.” 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. pol : 
** Such a splendid story, so splendidly told, will be read with avidity, and will add 
new honour even to Mr. Parker's reputation.”—S¢. Yames's Gazette. 


THE COUNTESS TEKLA. By Roserr Barr, 


Author of ‘‘ The Mutable Many.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THINGS THAT HAVE HAPPENED. 


DoroTHea Gerarp, Author of “‘ Lady Baby.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE PATHS OF THE PRUDENT. 


J. S. Frercuer, Author of “‘ When Charles I. was King.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


NEW BOOK BY MISS MARY KINGSLEY. 


WEST AFRICAN STUDIES. 


By MARY BH. KINGSLEY. 
With Illustrations and Maps. 





8vo. 2s. net. 


Morning Post.—“ A book at once charming in its originality, and by far the most 
interesting and valuable contribution to the situation in West Africa that has yet ap- 
eared.” : 
- Daily News.—“ Miss Kingsley’s readers will be impressed by the extent, variety, 
and reasoned order of her knowledge.” ’ M 
Standard.— Miss Kingsley has an original way of looking at things, and this book 
is quite as racy as its predecessor........ What she has seen is vividly described, and 
the thoughts her experience have suggested are lucidly expressed.” 


GORDON AND THE SOUDAN. 


GORDON IN CENTRAL AFRICA, 1874-1879. With a 
Portrait, and Map of the Country prepared under Colonel Gordon’s supervision. 
From Original Letters and Documents. Edited by Georce Birkseck HI, 
D.C L., LL.D. New kdition, crown 8vo. 6s. 

Pali Mail Gazette.—‘ The story would always have been thrilling for its own sake ; 
to-day it is absolutely indispensable to a comprehension of the vast region that now 
interests Englishmen so much.” 

VOLUME I. NOW READY. 


THE EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. Edited, with Intro- 
ductions and Notes, by Prof. C. H. Herrorp, Litt.D. In Ten Monthly Vols. 
globe 8vo. 5s. each vol. 

Vol. I. contains :—Love’s Labour's Lost-Comedy of Errors—Two Gentlemen of 

Verona—Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW AND RECENT NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


ASHES OF EMPIRE. By Rosert W. Cuampers, Author 
of ‘‘ The King in Yellow,” &c. 

Punch.—“ A touching story, admirably told, of true self-sacrificing love... ..-. 
There is in store a bright tuture for the principal personages of this brilliantly written 
story, in whose fate the reacer, while tracking their uucertain footsteps through the 
gruesome scenes of this second Reign of Terror, has become intensely nay, breathlessly 
—interested. Emphatically is ‘ Ashes of Empire’ recommended by the Baron de B.W. 

THIRD ENGLISH IMPRESSION, 


THE PRIDE OF JENNILO: being a Memoir of Captain 


Basil Jennico. By AGNEs and Ecerton Castle. _ : 
*,* Upwards of 10,000 copies have been sold in America. 

St. Fames's Gazette.—‘‘Of the many novels of adventure that have appeared 
of late, there is not one which combines grace of presentment with continuity of interest 
to the same extent as this delightiul story of Basil Jennico’s life.” 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 


SELAH HARRISON. By S. MacnaucutTan. 


Spectator.—' A biographical romance of uncommon merit, setting forth with 
admirable simplicity and unforced pathos the trials and,self-sacrifice of a missionary in 
the South Seas.” 


A DRAMA IN SUNSHINE. By H. A. VacueLt, Author 
of “ Quicksands of Pactolus,” &c. 

Times.—“* A very singular and notable book......... The delineation of character, 
down to Mr. Fish and other ordinary bourgeois types, is humorous, adroit, and free 
from caricature. The scenes of action, of which there are many, are full of spirit, 
while the description~ of landscape are telling and brilliaut.........A highly interesting 
picture of life, excelling both in character and incident.” 

BY HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 


THE PHYSICIAN : an Original Play, in Four Acts. 


8vo. as. 6d. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTEenTs oF No. 459, FOR FEBRUARY, 1899. Price 1s. 

1. The Game and the Candle. By | 7. Her Despised Antagonist. 

RH“DA BROUGHTON. Chaps. 8. Monte Oliveto. 

IV.-VI. g. Leonora No. III. 
2. The Betrothed of Napoleon: Desirée | 10. A Chapter from ‘‘ Kenilworth.” 

Clary, Queen of Sweden, 11. The Villa Medici. 
3. The Awakening of Sergeant Lediard. 12. Happy Hits in Oratory. 
4. A Study in the Past. 13. Young April. By EGERTON 
5. For the Cause. | CASTLE. Chaps. XVII. XX. 
6 


. Cologne, the Rome of the Rhine. 
THE ARGOSY. 


ConTENTS OF No. 399 FoR FEBRUARY, 1809. Price 1s. 
The Tower Gardens. Chaps. VI.-VIII.—“ In the Beginning”"—A Family Scan- 
dal—Ghosts and Healing Waters —Dead Sea Fruit The King against Trevor—Popular 
Superstitions—Song—A Strange Experience—Her Kindred Spirit. 


THE CENTURY M4GAZINE. 


Illustrated, price rs 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
Tue FEBRUARY No. contains: 
THE SINKING OF THE “MERRIMAC.” By RicHarp Pearson Hosson, 
U.S.N. II. Imprisonment in Morro Castle. 
WHAT CHARLES DICKENS DID FOR CHILDHOOD. His Work in 
ducati n. By J. L. HuGues. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


Fcp. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LimiTED, Lonpon. 
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GREENING & COS 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKs, 


THF GREEN PASSION. 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“Anthony P. Vert has written an extraordinarily clever study of a jealous 
woman,” — Daily Mail. 

THE GREEN PASSION “is decidedly clever.”—Sfectator. 

“The plot is well conceived and well carried out. Anthony Vert may be com 
gratulated on having written a clever novel.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


Second Edition. 
TH FE H Y POCRI T E A modern Realistic Novel of Oxford and London 
e Life. Crown 8vo. art cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“The story is thoroughly interesting. The wit and epigram of the writing are 
not to be denied, and altogether ‘The Hypocrite’ is so brilliant that it can only 
be fittingly compared with ‘ The Green Carnation’ or ‘ The Babe, B.A.’”—Echo, 
A Powerful Novel. By 


SEVEN. NIGHTS WITH SATAN. #!°s0iX~a2 


_ ‘* The story told is a powerful one ; atragic note pervades it, but still there isa 
lightness and wit in its matter which makes the book a very fascinating as well as 
eventful volume.” —London Morning. 


M At ONNA MI ; and other Stories. By CLEMENT SCOTT. Crown 


8vo. cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d, 
_ “‘ Full of living, breathing human interest. Few writers possess the gift of bring- 
ing actual existence to their characters as does Mr. Scott, and in the pages of his 
newest book you shall find tears and smiles, and all the emotions skilfully arranged 
and put in true literary fashion.”—Pedican. 

By GEORGE MARTIN, 


LORD JIMMY, oe Geese cout dle on 6a 


“* The book is both humorous and dramatic.”"—Oxtlook. 
“ The book is vivaciously written, several of the characters being human enough 
to look like s*udies from life."—Shefield Telegraph. 


THE | LATES OF TEMPTATION. Mrs. ALBERT §, 


ADSHAW, Author of “‘ Wife or Slave?” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

‘Will enhance the author's reputation, and equally please new and old readers of 
her novels. The story told is one of d-ep interest. There is no veneer in its presenta- 
tion, no artificiality about it."—London Morning. 

and other Humours of the Hour. A 


A T Ri a T0 PARADOX'A volume of Social Satire, by T. H. S. 


ESCOTT, Author of ‘England: its People, Polity, and Pursuits,” ‘ Sccial 
Transformation,” &c. Crown 8vo. art cloth gilt. 5s. 


The Study of a Jealous Soul, 


ANTHONY P. VERT. Cr ge) 


8vo, 


Now ready. 


A Natural Novel. By 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 





London: GREENING & CO., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 


MESSRS. HORACE MARSHALL & SON’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 
THE STORY OF THE WEST INDIES, 


By ARNOLD KENNEDY, M.A. 
1s. 6d. ls. 6d. 


The Atheneum says: ‘‘ An admirable volume........ readable from the first line to 
the last, and perfectly accurate.” 


NEW ZEALAND. 
THE LONG WHITE CLOUD: Ao Tea Roa. 


By the Hon. W. P. REEVES, Agent-General for New Zealand. 
Being a Historical and Descriptive Account of New Zealand. 


Large 8vo. (84 by 54). With Maps (including specially constructed Map to illustrate 
the Maori Wars), many Illustrations and Portraits, and Ornamental 
Devices from Maori Designs. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS NET. 


The Athenaum says: “ Beautifully got vp and illustrated........ Among the special 
merits is a remarkably fine study of the character of Sir Geerge Grey.” 

Literature says:—‘ New Zealand at last possesses a history that is not a dry 
chronicle of events, but is a vivid, brilliant representation of the actual life of the 
colony, by one who in the past has played, and we hope in the future has still to play, 
no inconsiderable part in its history.” 

The Daily News says: “ In all the very considerable literature dealing with these 
wild and magnificent islands in the South Pacific, we know no single volume which is so 
eminently readable or so likely to be useful in creating an interest in them,” 

The Daily Chronicle says: ‘‘ In ‘ The Long White Cloud’ he has given us what is 
out and away the best book on New Zealand is work must rank as the most 
graphic description of the varied and magnificent scenery of New Zealand.” 


STUDIES OF THE MIND AND ART OF 


ROBERT BROWNING, 


By JAMES FOTHERINGHAM. 
Crown 8vo. 570 pp. 78. 6d. 


The Bishop or Durwam writes: ‘I read the first edition with very great interest 
and profit, and have frequently had the pleasure of recommending it to friends as (in my 
opinion) the best introduction to the study of Browning.” 

Literature says : ‘‘ It is sound, sympathetic, and readable.” 

The Record says: “‘ It is marked by real insight, and may with confidence be recom- 
mended to those who want help in arranging in their own minds a more clear idea of his 
philosophy.” 





In red art linen, gilt lettering. 








London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON, 
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for the “ bright,” “ comfortable,” “ manly,” “ muscular Christian ° 
standards against the innate standards of the Chinese. She in- 
sists on assessing Chinese life by the ideals of the R. T. S. and 
the hospital chaplain and the typical English official. Well, this 
is all very well for a “popular novelette” ; but the artist must 
penetrate into the Chinese mind, and see how it regards us, if we 
are to get an artistic picture of human nature. Otherwise the 
picture of life will be a parti pris—which is exactly what “ The 
Seeker ” is. 

We can commend “ The Adventures of Francois” to all readers 
who care for a clever novel of adventure. Mr. Weir Mitchell’s 
“Hugh Wynne,” a study of the American War of Independence, 
was one of the few good historical novels America has produced, 
and “ The Adventures of Francois ” comes to augment its author’s 
reputation. Francois is a French thief, through whose eyes we 
get side glimpses of the France of the Terror. The author has 
sufficient wit, delicacy of touch, and zest for the picturesque in 
life to get near the French spirit. The illusion is not perfect ; 
over all Francois’ shifts, tricks, perils, and vicissitudes there hangs 
a sober atmosphere, and the characters are presented through 
a kindly tempered medium of modernity that by no means 
harmonises with the men of the Revolution. But, this apart, 
the novel is a good piece of workmanship; it is spontaneous, 
gay, clever in situation, plot, and drama. The historical person- 
ages presented to us—such as Robespierre—do not offend our 
sense of probability, and this is a good test of a writer’s art. A 
clumsy man always drags his personages before us in important 
situations, and makes them as overwhelming as history dictates, 
whereas a clever historical novelist gives us a glance at the great 
men occupied in-scolding their cooks or being lectured by their 
wives. “ The Adventures of Francois” would be a capital book 
to read aloud to intelligent nephews and nieces in a family circle. 
We advise their elders to buy the book, if they wish to see youth- 
ful eyes grow round with delightful suspense ; but they must lock 
it up carefully after the reading, or the nephews will hold midnight 
vigils over it by the light of extra candles smuggled upstairs. 
Before taking leave of “The Adventures of Francois” we should 
like to urge the author to try his hand at a very different branch 
ofthe art of fiction—viz. to attempt a psychological novel. We 
are curious to see whether he would make a failure of it. It is a 
remarkable thing that no writers of this class of novel have arisen 
among the professional doctors who are in contact with a world 
which gives immense opportunity for psychological analysis. Of 
course, a doctor must concentrate his attention on the medical 
aspect of his cases, and not yield himself to an artistic analysis of 
the human life laid bare before him. Nevertheless, we should 
have thought that a novelist of Dr. Mitchell’s insight would have 
been inspired to treat artistically the life he has most intimately 
known. But his writings, so far, seem to have been designed by 
him to give his brain a holiday from the claims of his professional 
life. And for this the average reader will rather stupidly thank 
him. 


MR. GILBERT PARKER 


“The Battle of the Strong : a Romance of Two Kingdoms.” By 
Gilbert Parker. London: Methuen. 6s. 


CANADIANS were the most astonished people in the world when 
they woke up one morning and found their fellow-countryman, 
Gilbert Parker, famous. They did not know enough to appre- 
ciate his work, save in a few—very few—isolated instances, and 
turned a deaf ear to the best of his stories till they suddenly dis- 
covered that they were good enough for the London critics. Then, 
of course, nothing was good enough for him, as is evidenced by the 
reception he met with this year on revisiting the land of his birth. 

The land of “immeasurable distances and unlimited water- 
ways” is naturally one of “ possibilities,” and amongst them must 
be reckoned the quality of literary appreciation—as yet in the 
Stage of the protoplasmic germ. But the protoplasmic germ takes 
time to develop, and Mr. Parker wisely decided, pending its arrival 
at maturity in Canada, to seek woods and pastures new elsewhere. 
With the result we are all familiar. He has not, we may assume, 
without engagement in the “ Battle of the Strong” won the place 
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his talents entitle him to hold in the field of literature, and from 
which, so long as he produces work of the nature of that now under 
review, it will certainly be hard to displace him. 

The scene is laid in Jersey at the beginning of the present 
century, and deals with the adventures of Philip d’Avianche, whose 
vaulting ambition o’erlept itself and fell very much upon the 
other side. Mr. Parker tells us, in a note at the end of the book, 
that students of English naval history may find in the life of his 
hero certain resemblances to the singular career of the young 
Jerseyman, Philip d’Auvergne, who in good time became Vice- 
Admiral of the White, and his Serene Highness the Duke of 
Bouillon, but that the story, as retailed in the “Battle of the 
Strong,” is not, apart from one main incident, taken from 
d’Auvergne’s life. He also says that the tale has no claim to be 
called an historical novel. If so, then all the more credit to Mr. 
Parker ; for it certainly reads like one, and that, moreover, of the 
best which has come under our notice for some time past. There 
is not a dull page in the book, which, though it is entirely devoid of 
any suspicion of plagiarism, is apt at times to recall remembrances 
of Stanley Weyman and Hall Caine at his best. The style is 
lucid and clear; the plot, albeit something very much akin to it 
has done service before, is well worked out, and the story holds 
interest from first to last. Mr. Parker has succeeded in making his 
characters talk as if they were alive—no easy task when their 
language is that of a hundred years ago, and largely in the Jersey 
patois, necessitating a glossary to render it intelligible. We 
venture to question, however, whether an ardent sailor lover, even 
in the days of Nelson, would ever have addressed the object of 
his choice as “ the sweetest interrogation mark in the world.” 

The story would dramatize well, for there are several strong 
situations, notably the scene wherein the old Duke de Bercy, bent 
on making his kinsman Philip his heir, and in the act of signing 
the articles of succession, pauses to ask :—‘‘ Of course, there is 
no marriage—no woman?’ With steady voice Philip replied : 
‘Of course, Monsieur le Duc.’ There was another stillness. Some 
one sighed heavily. It was the Comtesse Chantavoine. The next 
instant the Duke stooped and wrote his signature three times 
hurriedly upon the deeds.” 

Of course “ Philip” lied. But for the reason of the lie, and 
its consequences, we must refer our readers to the story. It is 
too good to be missed. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


A PARTICULARLY well informed correspondent writes to us from 
Berlin: “In spite of all the fuss about the million marks paid by 
the Cotta publishing firm for the Bismarck Memoirs, the family 
have absolutely declined to receive a farthing. Here, indeed, is a 
fine instance of pride of race—the true pride of the real aristocrat, 
of the Prussian /uner : austere, intolerant, exclusive, he may be ; 
but there shall be no money-making out of the exploitation of the 
father or his history. C'est magnifique, et Cest la guerre—war of 
the old order against a sordid age, the silent protest of a gentleman 
who can still respect his own privacy and position.” 


The spring publishing season has already brought a sorrow to 
Lord Spencer. His lordship had good reason to believe that Irish 
feeling towards him has been cordial in these calmer latter days, 
but we have bookish evidence to show that one feature of his 
viceroyalty has left a rankling memory. In an Irish guide to 
dancing, just published, a Mrs. Catterson Smith gives hints to the 
shy demoiselle buds that hope to bloom during the Castle season. 
They are bade to be of good cheer, for Castle society revolves 
prettily round “our pleasant little Earl Cadogan,” altogether 
“quite autres choses to stiff Lord Spencer sweeping his tile beard 
over you.” For the Dublin débutante a moustache would have no 
terrors—but the sweeping of a tile beard! There is no knowing 
how much it may have done—in an age of symbolism, too— 
towards the continuance of coldness between the sister islands. 
It is a large sacrifice to suggest, but there is little doubt that, 
should Lord Spencer ever go to Dublin again in a Viceregal 
capacity, he will go—shaven. 
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Miss Mary Kingsley, in her “ West African Studies,” writes 
largely for politicians and statesmen, but she brings good tidings 
to certain folk-lorists. In other words, she brings material to 
support their theories—and theories are sunrise and sustenance 
to folk-lorists. To say that ancestor-worship is and has been 
unknown amongst West African fetishistic races may not seem 
a thrilling matter, but it means more to Mr. Andrew Lang, for 
example, than the best day’s fishing in any Caledonian river. 


“ One of the most delightful books in my father’s library,” said 
James Russell Lowell, “was White's ‘Natural History of 
Selborne.’” In its way it is a classic—a classic of the English 
countree—and so real interest attaches to the edition of it, in 
parts, which is to appear from the Bodley Head. It is to be in 
quarto, almost the same size as the original edition of 1789, which 
was the only one printed during White’s lifetime. His “ Observa- 
tions on Nature” and his ‘ Poems,” added in a subsequent 
edition, will here be included ; also some interesting and hitherto 
unpublished notes by Samuel Taylor Coleridge. The venture has 
been edited by Mr. Grant Allen, who supplies a biographical and 
critical introduction and notes. The great feature is the illustra- 
tions by Mr. Edmund H. New, who has devoted nearly two years 
to their preparation. They can hardly fail to add to the “perennial 
charm” which Burroughs found in the “ Selborne.” 


Dr. Johnson, we know, put his hat upon his head, and walked 
into the Strand, and Mr. T. Mullet Ellis takes off his coat, so to 
speak, and walks into the Strand to fight the Hon. W. F. D. Smith, 
because his firm has boycotted one of Mr. Ellis’s experiments in 
fiction. “Touch not the cat but the glove” (ze. without the 
gauntlet), says the Scottish proverb, and similarly, do not interfere 
in these days with one of our myriad novelists unless armed from 
head to foot, and haloed with righteousness. Presumably, Mr. 
Ellis’s election address will be written by Mr. George Moore, and 
his canvassing conducted by Sir Walter Besant and the Society of 
Authors. If Miss Corelli would descend on the electoral field at 
the head of a legion of fair literary critic-haters, the arena would 
be still more picturesque, and fairly complete. The contest, at 
least, promises sport ; and Mr. Harmsworth, who should be more 
than tepidly interested in its fortunes, might offer another £100 
prize for the best forecast of the result. Home politics are really 
becoming quite interesting. ‘ 


In connection with Dr. Barry’s able novel, “ The Two 
Standards,” a critic here and there harps on the blessed word 
“selection,” and wonders that the writer does not abide by a 
current critical rule for story-telling, a rule which may be roughly 
defined as in effect that an author should proceed from start to 
finish with the grand and gallant progress that we witness in a 
running hop-step-and-a-jump. It is no use to tell such critics that, 
dealing with a complicated and contradictory modern world, a 
novelist keeping close to life and nature cannot proceed in a set, 
straight line like a writer of fairy tales. Apparently the plot’s the 
thing. But surely such reviewers find joys enough after their own 
hearts in detective stories and other heartening tricks in book- 
form. A powerful writer who thinks of life first, and a framework 
incidentally, appeals to quite another audience. 


A new and revised edition of “ A History of English Dramatic 
Literature to the Death of Queen Anne,” Dr. Adolphus William 
Ward’s monumental work, has just been issued. The three volumes 
bear witness to the thoroughness with which the author has con- 
ducted his exhaustive labours, and students of the first edition will 
find that Dr. Ward has omitted the theoretical introduction of 
1875—“ not,” as he himself puts it, “from any disregard of a most 
important branch of dramatic studies, but to make room for a more 
ample treatment of various passages in the body of the work.” 


To certain types of mind the new Swift letters will be new 
treasures, and would be so were they much less interesting than 
they are in places. A famous writer’s trivialities never want for 
worshippers. Some trivialities and casual things are here, with 
glimpses, perhaps, of the greater Swift. They are not without 
illustrations of the sterner and also the coarser Swift. 
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HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


Dotel J’ Orient, Damascus, January 20, 1899, 
DEAR ——,—Safe at Damascus after an exciting camel-ride from 
Baghdad. I had arranged to go by caravan route, thirty days in 
winter, along the Euphrates Valley. Everyone told me the ride with 
the Arab postman over the desert of Palmyra was impracticable ; 
that it was four years since a European had done it ; that I would 
never live through the fatigue and cold; and that it was very 
dangerous. Knowing these to be ignorant babblers, I paid ten 
pounds for the best dromedary in Baghdad, and accompanied 
Moussa, the old Arab postman—a dear old man, with a face pitted 
and furrowed with years of exposure to the fiery heat of August 
and the fierce January cold of the Palmyra Desert. We were 
caught by Bedouin robbers a day and a half out of Hitt on the 
Euphrates. They first collared my camel, but Moussa got round 
them somehow after we had started to walk back to Baghdad with 
one laden camel. They were perfect gentlemen, these thieves; 
but it is a long story, and will wait. We got here safely after an 
exciting ride, three days ago, going day and night fifteen hours out 
of the twenty-four. It took us three days, going easily to Hitt on 
the Euphrates. We spent half a day there, and did the 500 across 
the desert to Schaam (Damascus) in eight days, notwithstanding 
the Bedouin delay. We slept nestling between the two drome- 


daries. It was very cold, but I did not feel it much, and took 
plenty of cognac. I was never more tired than after a good game 
of footer. 


We threaded a Bedouin camp one night, with fires to 
right and left of us. I have been here three days, and leave on 
Sunday, the day after to-morrow, for Beyrout, stopping a day at 
Baalbec on the way ; it is nine hours by railway. I hope to catch 
a Russian steamer for Constantinople on Tuesday, and I reckon to 
be home about ten days after this gets to you. Write to me by 
return, Poste Restante, Vienna, and it will just catch me. It seems 
too good to be true that I am really coming home. I think about 
that much more than all the beastly mosques and show places in 
Damascus. Sight-seeing bores me to distraction : “ This is the 
tomb of Fatima. This the house of Ananias. He himself told 
me so... . .”—with an obsequious dragoman at your elbow. 

The sight-seeing instinct and the travelling instinct are 
poles apart. I like the street scenes and the crowded bazaars, 
and the gardens, and the climbing of the hill outside the city and 
looking down on it at sunset. But the dragoman is really necessary 
to make purchases and show you the way about. I know my 
bearings now, and, thank God ! to-morrow I am free to come and go 
where I will. [hadavery good time at Baghdad, and made a five days’ 
trip to Babylon, Hillé, and Bers (Babel). I had a pal in Baghdad, 
an American, one Q., @/at 55, a very nice old chap, and we went 
everywhere together. At Hillé we stayed at the house of Mahmoud 
Effendi, a Turkish “ notable”—it is a dragoman’s word. He en- 
tertained us royally, and gave me a beautiful little Arab thorough- 
bred to ride to Babylon and Bers, and accompanied us himself 
each day with six retainers. I have received the kindest hospitality 
from Armenians, Turks, Arabs, and Syrians since my last letter to 
you from some ship. Did you get it? I forget if I have written 
to you since my stay with the Consul at Mohammerah, in Persia. 
I spent a pleasant week there. But it is no good gassing any 
more when we are going to meet so soon.— Yours, 


THE SOUND SHOP 


I WAS in the billiard-room at Shenfield. We had just put down 
our cues. 

“ Would you like a little music?” asked my hostess. 

“ Nothing better, except—well, let’s call it a ‘ restorative.’” 

I followed her to the drawing-room. The others came after. 

“Orchestral music?” she asked. 

“ Certainly, if obtainable at so short a notice,” and I smiled. 

But the orchestra was already in full swing. It played the 
Peer Gynt Suite without the slightest hesitation. The “time” was 
impeccable. A banjo duet followed. Thenasong. After that a 
piccolo solo. They gave me quite a concert, even including 4 


[Continued on page 36. 
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JOHN LANE’S LIST. 
THE ALHAMBRA, and other Poems. By F. B. Money 


Coutts. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Money Coutts has imagination and feeling in plenty; he has vigour and 
sincerity of thought; and he has often a very noteworthy felicity of phrase. He is a 
strong poetic craftsman, and his work is always carefully and delicately finished. It is 

in on every page that Mr. Coutts is a serious and strenuous craftsman, who places a 
oe individual faculty at the service of a lofty ideal.” —Daily Chronicle. 


THE LAST BALLAD, and other Poems. 


Davipson. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

“ Mr, John Davidson, when the fine frenzy of inspiration is upon him, writes verses 
that must appeal to all who have any poetical instinct. His imagination glows and his 
phrases strike home. He stands among the few writers of the day who really write 

try, and ‘ The Last Ballad, and other Poems’ is a volume in which his finer qualities 


are evident.” —7zmes. 
THE SILENCE OF LOVE: Poems. By Epmonp Homes, 


Pott 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 

“ A volume of quite uncommon beauty and distinction. The Shakespearian influence 
that is suggested shows that the author has gone to school with the best masters, and 
kis mastery of the form he has chosen gives the best evidence of conscientious work- 
manship."— 77mes. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF WILLIAM WATSON. 
With Portrait by Edmund H. New. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Third Edition. 
Alsoa LARGE-PAPER EDITION of 100 Copies for England and America. 
‘The swing and rush of the ver-e in the great themes ; its epigrammatic felicity in 

others ; its mastery in all of the science of this highest of the high arts, will make the 

volume a model for the craftsman, an abiding delight to all who possess what, we fear, 

must still b e called the acquired taste for fine things finely said.” Daily News. 

JUST OUT, THIRD EDITION. THE SEQUEL TO “AYLWIN.” | Revised, 
with a long Prefatory Note VE the character of SINFI LOVELL. 


THE COMING OF LOVE: Rhona Boswell’s Story, and 


other Poems. By fxHEoporRE Watts-Dunton, Author of “ Aylwin.” Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 

“In ‘The Coming of Love’ (which, though published earlier, is a sequel to 
‘Aylwin ’), he has given us an unforgettable, we cannot but believe an enduring, por- 
trait; one of the few immortal women of the imagination. Rhona Boswell comes again 
into ‘ Aylwin.’ —Literature. 


DREAM DAYS: Eight New Golden Age Stories. By KENNETH 
GraHAME. Crown 8vo. uniform with ‘“‘ The Golden Age.” 3s. 6d. net. 
[Second Edition. 
“In ‘ Dream Days’ we are conscious of the same magic touch which charmed us 
in ‘The Golden Age.’ There isa magic in all the sketches, but it is perhaps in ‘ Its 
Walls were as of Jasper’—the beautiful title of a beautiful story—that Mr. Grahame 
stands confessed as a veritable wizard."—Literature. 
“Happy Mr. Grahame ! who can weave romances so well.” 
L. Courtney, in Daily Telegraph. 


Mr. W. 
PAN AND THE YOUNG SHEPHERD: a Pastoral. By 
Maurice Hew ett, Author of ‘' The Forest Lovers.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Second Edition. 
“A deliberate essay on the part of Mr. Hewlett in a special literary form. Instead 
of writing a piece of conscious artificiality, he has given us a poem touched with a 
subtle grace, and inspired with a spirit of romance.” 
Mr. W. L. Courtney, in Daily Telegraph. 
THE SPIRIT OF PLACE, and other Essays. By ALICE 
MEYNELL. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“Arare book. One cannot believe that a writer whose perceptions are so fine but so 


human, whose reflections are so fine but so just, can write anything one would not wish 
to read.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


FIVE NEW NOVELS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE CALIFORNIANS. By Gerrrupe AtuertTon. Third 


Edition. 
“The ablest woman writer of fiction now living.” — British Weekly. 
“That Mrs. Atherton is one of the most accomplished novelists of her country there 
can be no manner of d: ubt.”—Standard. 
IDOLS. By Witu1aM J. Locke, Author of “ Derelicts.” 
(Second Edition immediately. 
“The Baron strongly recommends Mr. William J. Locke's ‘Idols’ to all novel- 
readers, It is well written; no time is wasted in superfluous descriptions ; there is no 
fine writing for fine writing’s sake ; but the story, the general probability of which is not 
to any appreciable extent discounted by two improbabilities, will absorb the reader. At 
all events, it is a novel that, once taken up, cannot willingly be put down until finished.” 
The Baron ve B-W., in Punch. 


THE ROMANCE OF A RITUALIST. By Vincent Brown, 


«_ Author of “ Ordeal by Compassion.” 

‘A very fine piece of work. Asgar’s mother is one of the sweetest women we have 
met in fiction for many a long day. The book is so well written, the dialogue so well 
managed, the other characters so happily hit off, that ‘The Romance of a Ritualist’ is 
a book to be read.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

rown 8vo. 3S. 6d. 


Cc 
A DELIVERANCE. By AttAn Monxnovuse, Author of 


** Books and Plays.” 
** If Allan Monkhouse is still young, he will go far. 

If he is no longer young he has done very well. 

The book is in more ways than one remarkable. 

The writing is of a quite rase excellence.” Outlook. 

THE REPENTANCE OF A PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
By SrerHen Gwynn. ‘ 
“ The cleverest novel I have read for some time." —7 wth. 


THE EARLY WORK OF AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 
Edited, with Introduction, by H.C. MARILLIeR. With over 180 Illustrations. 
Der y 4to. buckram, 315. 6d. net. 
Also 100 Copies on Japanese vellum for England and America, 63s. net. 
[Ready shortly. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By Gitsert 
Wuire. Edited by Grant ALLEN. With upwards of 200 Illustrations by 
Epmunp H. New. To be issued in Twelve Monthly Parts, uniform with 
Walton's Angler.” Demy 4to. 1s. 6d. net. 
(The First Part ready immediately. 


By Joun 





JOHN RUSKIN’S WORKS 


IN THE UNIFORM CHEAP EDITION, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. each net. 


SESAME AND LILIES. A Small Complete Edition, con- 


taining the Three Lectures, with long Preface and Index. 


THE CROWN OF WILD OLIVE. Four Essays on 


Work, Traffic, War, and the Future of England. With Articles on the Economy 
of the Kings of Prussia. Ninth Edition, with Index. 


THE TWO PATHS. Lectures on Art and its Application 
to Decoration and Manufacture ; delivered in 1858-59. With New Preface and 
Added Notes. Fourth Edition, with Index. 


LECTURES ON ART, delivered at Oxford in 1870. With 


Preface and Index. Seventh Edition. 
Small Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. each net. 


THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. The 14 
tye _ this Edition have been specially prepared from the larger Work. Sixth 


ARATRA PENTELICI. Seven Lectures on the Elements 


of Sculpture. With 1 Engraving on Ste<l and 20 Autotype Plates. 


VAL D’ARNO. Ten Lectures on Art of the Thirteenth 


Century in Pisa and Florence. With 1 Steel Engraving and 12 Autotype Plates. 


ARIADNE FLORENTINA. Six Lectures on Wood and 


Metal Engraving, and Appendix. With 4 Full-page Facsimiles from Holbein’s 
“Dance of Death,” and 12 Autotype Plates. 


LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE AND PAINTING. 


Delivered at Edinburgh in November, 1853. With 15 Full-page Illustrations 
by the Author. 


THE HARBOURS OF ENGLAND. With the 12 IIlus- 


trations by TURNER reproduced in Photogravure, and an Introduction by T. J. 
ISE. 
NEW CHEAP EDITIONS. 


THE STONES OF VENICE. In Three Vols., cloth, gilt 
tops, crown 8vo. 30s. net. With 119 Woodcuts, the 6 Plates in Colour, the other 
full-page Illustrations, Reproduced in Photogravure and Half-tone, and the 
ext as originally issued. ach Volume sold separately. Vor. 1.—‘* THE 
FOUNDATIONS.” With 21 full-page Plates and 72 Woodcuts, cloth, gilt top, 
ros. net. Vor. Il.—** SEA STORIES.” With 20 full-page Plates and 38 
Woodcuts, cloth, gilt top, ros. net. Vor. I11.—** THE FALL.” With 12 full- 

page “lates and 9 Woodcuts, and Index, cloth, gilt top, ros. net. 


MODERN PAINTERS. A New Cheap Edition, in Five 


Vols. and Index. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt tops, £2 2s. net With the 225 Wood- 
cuts, the One Lithograph, and the 89 Full-page Illustrations reproauced in Photo- 
a and Half-Tone. Thetext is complete, and includes the Epilogue written 

y Mr. Ruskin in 1888. Vols. I. and II. (not sold separately), 11s. net; Vol. III., 
8s. net ; Vol. IV., 9s. net; Vol. V., 9s. net; Index 5s. net. 


The above may be had in any binding to order. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


MR T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


NOW READY, W. BARRY’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE TWO STANDARDS. By the Author of “The New 
Antigone.” \ nwin’s Green Cloth Library, 6s. 
“Ttisa strong and moving piece of work, full of knowledge and delicacy, a real 
transcript of life."—Academy. 
THE AUTHOR OF “GULLIVER’S TRAVELS.” ; 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF DEAN SWIFT. Edited 
by Georce Birkseck Hitt, D.C.L., LL.D. Illustrated. Cloth, ras. 
** All the letters in the book are good........We have nothing but commendation for 
Dr. Hill, whose notes are full of curious information.”— Pall Mail Gazette. 
A NEW WORK ON CLIMBING 
NEW CLIMBS IN NORWAY: an Account of Some 
Accents in the Sondmore District. By E. C. OprENHEIM, Illustrated by A. D. 
McCormick. Cloth, 7s. 6d: 
MRS. ALEXANDER’S NEW NOVEL. | : 
BROWN, V.C. By the Author of “A Winning Hazard.” 
Cloth, 6s. 
NEW VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 
AUSTRIA. By Sipney Wuitman. Illustrated. Cloth, 53s. 


THE BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN. : 
LORD CLIVE: the Foundation of British Rule in India 


sy Sir A. J. ARpuTHNoT, K.C.S.I. New Volume, with Frontispiece, 5s. 


RICROFT OF WITHENS. By Ha ttiwe i Svrctirre, 
Author of “‘A Man of the Moors.” Cloth, 6s. 
“What ‘Lorna Doone’ is to Exmoor so ‘ Ricroft of Withens’ should be for that 
part of the Yorkshire moorlands in which the scene of the story is laid.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LEWIS CARROLL. 
By S. D. CoLttincwoop. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MARGARET FORSTER. A Cheap Re-issue. 


“Tt is a powerful novel, better than nine-tenths of the fiction produced every 
season.” —Pudlishers’ Circular. 








JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, London, W. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


COMPLETION OF 


THE GADSHILL EDITION. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
In 34 Volumes, square crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

This Edition of DICKENS'S WORKS is the most complete and handsome that 
has yet been published. It is printed on special paper from new type, and bound in 
scarlet cloth with gilt tops. The original illustrations, inseparably associated with 
Dickens's writings, by SEYMOUR, HABLOT K. BROWNE, CRUIKSHANK, 
PINWELL, WALKER, LANDSEER, MACLISE, LEECH, MARCUS STONE, 
CATTERMOLE, BARNARD, LUKE FILDES, are all printed from an unused set 
of duplicate plates in the possession of the publishers, or from plates re-engraved for this 
edition. In some instances, where the illustrations were not of uniform merit, fresh 
ones have been drawn to take their place by CHARLES GREEN, MAURICE 
GRIEFFENHAGEN, HARRY FURNISS, F. H. TOWNSEND, A. JULES 
GOODMAN, &c., and are reproduced in photogravure. 

Mr. ANDREW LANG contributes Introductions and Notes to each work, and a 


GENERAL bSS4Y ON THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


By ANDREW LANG, 


Appears in ‘‘REPRINTED PIECES,” the last volume, which will be 
published next week. 


The following is a list of the more important Stories and Sketches which appear in no 
other existing edition of Dicxens’s works than the Gadshill Edition : 


SKETCHES OF YOUNG COUPLES AND YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN. 


THE MUDFOG PAPERS. 

THE LAMPLIGHTER. 

SUNDAY UNDER THREE HEADS. 

TO BE READ AT DUSK. 

THE PANTOMIME OF LIFE. 

SOME PARTICULARS CONCERNING A LION. 
MR. ROBERT BOLTON. 

FAMILIAR EPISTLE FROM A PARENT TO A 


CHILD. 
Prospectus on application. 


OTHER EDITIONS OF DICKENS. 
THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. In 30 


Volumes, demy 8vo., green cloth, with original Illustrations, £15. Separate 
Volumes, tos. each. 


h 
THE CROWN EDITION. In 17 Volumes, large crown 
8vo., maroon cloth, original Illustrations, £4 5s. Separate Volumes, 5s. each. 
THE CABINET EDITION In 32 Volumes, small fools- 


cap 8vo., maroon cloth gilt, gilt top. Separate Volumes, 1s. 6d. In sets, com- 
plete in cloth box, £2 10s. 


THE HALF-CROWN EDITION. In 21 Volumes, crown 
8vo., blue cloth, original Illustrations, £2 12s. 64. Separate Volumes, 2s. 6d. each. 
THE PICTORIAL EDITION. In 17 Volumes, with over 


goo Illustrations, royal 8vo., red cloth, £2 19s. 6d. Separate Volumes, 3s. 6d. 
each. 


h 
THE SHILLING EDITION. In 21 Volumes, crown8vo., 


red cloth, with a frontispiece to each volume, £1 1s. Separate volumes, 1s. each. 
In special binding, with gilt top, net, 21s. the set. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
THE CENTENARY EDITION. 


Edited by H. D. TRAILL. 
In 30 Volumes, square crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. cach. 


This Edition, which is in course of publication, 22 volumes being now ready, will 
contain many Essays of Carlyle which have not appeared in any other edition of 
his works ; upwards of sixty portraits, either in photogravure or steel plates, many of 
—- are reproduced especially for this edition; and all the original Maps and 

ans. 


Mr. H. D. Traill, D.C.L., contributes an Essay on Thomas Carlyle to the first 
Volume, and a short Preface to each succeeding work. 

The Volumes are printed by Messrs. Constable of Edinburgh, from type especially 
cast for the edition, on strong antique wove paper, and are bound in blue cloth. : 


Volumes XXIII. and N NIV. ready in a few days. 


WILHELM =MEISTE'S APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAVELS. 


Translated from GOETHE. ‘Two Volumes, 
OTHER EDITIONS OF CARLYLE ARE— 
THE LIBRARY EDITION. In 34 Volumes, demy 8vo., 


red cloth, £15 3s. Separate Volumes, gs. and 7s. 6d. each. 


THE ASHBURTON EDITION. In 20 Volumes, demy 


8vo., blue cloth, £8. Separate Volumes, 8s. each. 


THE HALF-CROWN EDITION. In 20 Volumes, crown 


8vo., green cloth, £2 10s. Separate Volumes, 2s. 6d. each. 


THE PEOPLE’S EDITION. In 37 Volumes, small crown 


8vo., red cloth, 41 17s. Separate Volumes, 1s, each. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., London. 








AT THE SIGN OF THE UNICORN 


7 CECIL COURT, LONDON, W.c. 





No. V., now ready at all Booksellers’, Bookstalls, and Newsagents. 


THE DOME: an Illustrated Monthly Magazine 


and Review of Literature, Music, Architecture, and the Graphic Arts, 


i i Fep. 
with 9 Full-page Plates. One Shilling net. ‘|= 


THE DOME: with Poetry, Criticism, Fiction, Music, and Drawings, by Stephen 
Phillips, Laurence Binyon, Laurence Housman, J. E. Woodmeald, C, if Holmes, 


J. F. Runciman, H. W. Brewer, &c. 
THE DOME.—The Pail Mail Gazette says : ‘‘ There is so much that is fresh, so 
much that is fine in the work of the younger school of poets, painters, writers, 


and etchers, that no one of an artistic taste can afford to ignore this unique 
publication.”’ 


THE DOME. The First Quarterly Volume of 


the New Series is now ready. It is a handsome Foolscap Quarto of nearly 300 
pages, bound in dark blue cloth, and gilt on back and both sides. It contains a 
number of Coloured Plates, and contributions by W. B. Yeats, Arthur Symons, 
Fiona Macleod, William Strang, Laurence Housman, and other Artists. Price 
38. 6d. net. 


OLD SCORES AND NEW READINGS: 


Discussions on Musical Subjects by Jounn E. Runciman. Imperial 16mo. gilt 
top, Canvas, 5s. net. 


The Musical Standard (in four-column notice): ‘' He has always something to say, 
and says it with considerable force.” 


WESTERN FLANDERS: a Medley of Things 


Seen, Considered, and Imagined. By LAurENcE Binyox. With Ten Etchings 
by WiLt1aAM StRANG. Price Two Guineas net. 

*,* This noble volume measures 17 x 12 inches. It has been printed on hand- 
made Van Gelder paper at the Chiswick Press, and is handsomely bound in half 
buckram, and richly gilt. There are 250 copies only, all numbered. 


HOKUSAI. By C. J. Hormes. (No. I. of The 


ARTIST’S LIBRARY.) Fep. 4to. half-cloth, with 20 Full-page Plates, 4 in 
Colours. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Manchester Guardian: ‘‘ The first of what promises to be an admirable series 
of artistic monographs........ Mr. Holmes does full justice to his subject.” 


AUBREY BEARDSLEY. By Artuur Symons. 


Fep. gto. gilt, with ro Full-page Plates (including a Photogravure, a coloured 
Print, and two hitherto unpublished Drawings), 2s. 6d. net. 


The Stay: “‘A charming quarto, exceedingly cheap.” 


LITERARY PARABLES. 


By T. W. H 
CrosLanD. Medium 16mo. gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 
The Academy: ‘‘ Really excellent work in a medium of which very few writers have 
the secret.” 


A ‘“LIBER JUNIORUM.”  Lithographed 


Drawings by Witt RoTuenstern of Aubrey Beardsley, W. B. Yeats, Laurence 
Binyon, Max Beerbohm, Laurence Housman, and Stephen Phillips, in buckrain 
Portfolio. After so Copies of each had been printed (by Way, on hand-made 
Van Gelder paper) the stones were destroyed. Price Five Guineas net. The 
Prints are all Signed and Numbered Proofs, and may be had separately at One 
Guinea each. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE UNICORN BOOKS OF 


VERSE. 
IN THE WAKE OF THE SUN. By Frep 
G. Bow.es. Medium 16mo, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. [This day. 
POEMS AT WHITE NIGHTS. By Gorpon 


BoTroMLey. [February 21. 


In a few days. 


IVORY, APES, AND PEACOCKS. By 


“ISRAFEL.” 55s. net. 


HEAVENS OF BRASS: a Novel. By 


W. Scorr Kine. 6s. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S PUBLICATIONS’ 





{8i2—NAPOLEON I. IN RUSSIA. By Vassitt VerestcHacin. 


With Fifty Illustrations from 


the Author's Sketches and Paintings, and an Introduction by RICHARD WHITEING. 1 vol. 6s. 


MARYSIENKA. 


1641-1716. By K. WALISZEWSKI. Translated by Lady MARY LOYD. 


Marie de la Grange d’Arquien, Queen of Poland and Wife of Sobieski, 


With Portrait. 1 vol. demy 8vo. ras. net. 


Mr. W. L. Courtney in the DALY TELEGRAPH.—“ M. Waliszewski's book is one of those somewhat rare studies in the by-ways of history which is of real value, 
because it is not so much historical as dramatic. The later years of the Polish monarchy form a romance, a poem, a drama. M. Waliszewski constructs a scene out of a few 
sentences in a correspondence ; he makes a character out of stray references in contemporary chronicles. But the scenes are vivid and the characters live,” 


CATHERINE SFORZA. By Count Pier Pasotint. 


1 vol. demy 8vo. 16s. ‘ 


Illustrated with numerous Reproductions of Original Pictures and Documents. 


Abridged and Translated by Paut SyLvesTEr. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The quality of the book makes it bright and not too serious reading, while at the same time it gives us a faithful presentment of one of the most 


picturesque and tragic figures of history. 


THE STORY OF THE PRINCESS DES URSINS IN SPAIN (Camarera-Mayor). By 


CONSTANCE HILL. 1 vol, 8vo. with many Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


UNDER THE AFRICAN SUN: Uganda Experiences. 


(Feb. 2x. 


By W. J. Ansorce, M.D., LL.D., 


M R.C.S., L.R.C.P., late Senior Professor at the Royal College of Mauritius, Medical Officer to Her Majesty's Government in Uganda. With numerous Illustrations 


from Photographs by the Author, and Coloured Plates, 1 vol. 8vo. 21s. net. 


Feb. 20. 


IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND: an Account of a Journey in Tibet, Capture by the Tibetan 


Authorities, Imprisonment, Torture, and Ultimate Release. By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR. Profusely Illustrated. 2 vols. 32s. net. (Second Impression.) 


TIMES.—“ He tells a plain and manly tale, without affectation or bravado 


A JOURNEY IN MOROCCO (Mogreb-El-Acksa). 


vol. gs. 


By R. B. CunnincuamMe GraHamM. One 


ATHEN-EUM.—“ He is endowed with faculties sufficiently rare in travellers and explorers. He has vision, and he can convey most vividly and delightfully the individual 
impressions of an interesting personality, There are bits of description that may be quoted as jewels of their kind, and his appreciations of both types and individuals of men and 


beasts are as noteworthy and alluring.” 


THE CUBAN AND PORTO RICAN CAMPAIGNS. By Ricuarp Harpine Davis. Profusely 


Illustrated from Photographs by the Author. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 


CAN WE DISARM ? 


By J. M‘Case and Grorces Darien. 


One vol. 2s. 6d. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—" This is a very remarkable book, and well worthy of study by everyone interested in higher international politics.” 


THE WORKERS: an Experiment in Reality—The West. 


By Water A. Wycxorr, Author of 


* The Workers—The East.” With Illustrations. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. net; or the two vols. in box, 6s. net. 


A HISTORY OF JAPANESE LITERATURE. 


late Japanese Secretary to H.M. Legation, Tokio. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


A HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 


8vo. 6s. (‘* Literatures of the World.”)] 


(‘* Literatures of the World.”] 


By Writram Georce Aston, C.M.G., D.Lit., 


[Friday, Feb. 10. 


By James FitzmauricE-Ke.ty. 1 vol. crown 


, SPECTATOR.—“ The work before us is one which no student can henceforth neglect if he would keep his knowledge of Spanish up to date. The style is marked and full of 


piquancy, the phrases dwell in the memory. 


TRELAWNY OF THE ‘‘ WELLS”: a Comediettain Four Acts. By A.W. Pinero. Cloth, 2s. 6d; 


paper, 1s. 6d. 





FICTION. 


RED ROCK. By T. Netson Pace. Illustrated, 1 vol. 6s. 


, DAILY MAIL.—“ One cannot read this novel without being deeply impressed by 
its sterling literary beauties and its human interest. It is tender, mellow, and sweet ; 
exhaling the flavour of all that is best and most admirable in American hfe.” 


THE OPEN QUESTION. By Exizaseru Robins (C. E. 
Raimond). 1 vol. 6s. [Third Impression. 
WIENER TAGEBLATT.—“ The latest female portrait in English literature for 
Which you may with confidence prophesy a niche in the gallery of the immortals is 
contained in ‘ I'he Open Question.’ The London press has, with no justification, traced 
in ‘The Open Question’ the influence of Ibsen; the only thing that Elizabeth Robins 
as in common with Ibsen is her courage to approach as an artist the profoundest pro- 


blems of life.” 
GLORIA MUNDI. By Harotp Freperic. 1 vol. 6s. 
[Second Impression. 
ACA DEMY.— Admirable the work is in many a passage of humour and tender- 
fess ; triumphant in many a stroke of technique.” 


THE HOUSE OF HIDDEN TREASURE. By Maxwett 


Gray. 1 vol. €s. (Third Impression. 
. WORLD.—“ There is something of the old-time care and finish, and of the old- 
time pathos, about the story which is particularly attractive. There is undoubtedly a 
charm about the book that cannot well be resisted.” 


THE TWO MAGICS. By Henry James. 


1 vol. 6s. 
[Second Impression. 
: PALL MALL GAZETTE.—" There are tears and laughter, tragedy and comedy 
in ‘ The Two Magics,’ and over each that third and rarer magic—the nameless grace 
and power of Henry James's style.” 





THE NIGGER OF THE ‘ NARCISSUS.” 
Conrav. rvol. 6s. 


Mr. James Payn: “It does not seem too much to say that Mr. Conrad has, in this 
book, introduced us to the British seaman, as Rudyard Kipling introduced us to the 
British soldier.” 


THE RECIPE FOR DIAMONDS. By C. J. Curcuirre- 


Hyne. Newand Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. 3s. 6d 


THE WIDOWER. By W. E. Norris. 1 vol. 6s. 

DAILY NEWS.—“ There are brilliantly entertaining scenes in the book, which is 
from first to last an excellent example of this writer's dexterous handling of character 
and situations.” 


VIA LUCIS. By Kassanpra Vivaria._ 1 vol. 6s. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ No one who reads these passages, in which the life 
of the spirit is so completely described, can doubt for an instant that the author is 
laying bare her soul's autobiography. The book is simply and quietly written, and 
gains in force from its clear direct style. Every page, every descriptive line, bears the 
stamp of truth.” 


AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS. By F. C. Puitirs. With 


Illustrations by G. du Maurier. 1 vol. 6s. (Fed. 22. 


A MARRIAGE IN CHINA. By Mrs. ArcurpaLp LITTLE. 


By JosEPH 


1 vol. 3s. 6d. (Fed. 15. 
THE RAPIN. By H. De Vere SracpooLe. 1 vol. 6s. 
[Fed, 20. 





LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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recitation in the programme. They called the machine that pro- 
duced these marvels a phonograph. It was a nice machine, with 
a piston and revolving wheels. A large trumpet thing was attached 
to it, and you fed it with wax cylinders. 

“ Would you like to see how it’s done?” asked my host. 

“T would,” said I. 

And there and then we arranged to visit the Edison-Bell Sound 
Shop. 

The premises are palatial. There we arrived upon the follow- 
ing afternoon. 

“You said I might come to see the works,” said my host, 
“and I have brought a friend.” 

The dapper Secretary led the way. First of all we invaded his 
office. He gave us cigarettes. “This is how / write my letters,” 
he said, pulling out a drawer. 

The drawer contained nothing more exciting than a phonograph. 
He dictated a letter to the phonograph. He very much regretted 
things, but owing to a prior engagement he would be unable to 
see Mr. Smith at the hour indicated. He spoke this alarming 
message into a tube. Then he rang his bell. A lady entered, and 
the manager gave her the wax cylinder he had just taken off the 
phonograph. We followed the lady to another office. She calmly 
placed the wax cylinder on another phonograph and it immediately 
began to talk. We heard all about Mr. Smith and the prior 
engagement over again, and the lady took the message down on 
her typewriter. 

But this was as nothing to what followed when the manager 
led the way to the Sound Shop. We went upstairs to the top of 
the building, and there the concert of the night before was made 
plain to us. Upstairs was the “record department.” There we 
found the orchestra and the banjo duet and the piccolo solo and 
the recitation and the song in full swing. The first obliged us 
with a march. It played before a whole battery of receivers, and 
every note was immediately recorded on the wax cylinders that 
revolve eternally up here. A sergeant of the Guards’ Band played 
the piccolo before a similar audience, banjoists followed, the 
reciter recited and the singer sang. And all this was taking place 
in a top room at 39 Charing Cross Road, and nobody below was 
any the wiser. Every pleasing note man is capable of producing 
is made permanent and bought and sold at the Sound Shop. 

“Wonderful,” said my host, as we came downstairs. “A 
Queen’s Hall in your own home for six guineas.” “ Very,” said I. 

But the Secretary took it more calmly. MRL. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Biography, Travel, and History 


“ SIR ROBERT PEEL, from his Private Papers,” edited by Charles 
Stuart Parker, Vols. 11. and II1., “published under the authority 
of Sir Robert Peel’s Trustees, the late Viscount Hardinge and the 
Right Hon. Viscount Peel. The period dealt with extends from 
the death of Canning in 1827 to the death of Peel in 1850.” (John 
Murray. Pp. 602 and 663. 32s.) 

“Letters of Walter Savage Landor: Public and Private,” 
edited by Stephen Wheeler, with portraits. Lady Graves-Sawle’s 
collection has been placed at Mr. Wheeler’s disposal, and the 
many public letters which Landor addressed to various periodicals 
are included. (Duckworth. Pp. 369. os. 6d.) 

“ West African Studies,” by Mary H. Kingsley : “Sierra Leone 
and its Surroundings,” “African Characteristics,” “Fishing in 
West Africa,” “ Fetish,” “ African Medicine,” “The Crown Colony 
System” are some of the chapter-headings. (Macmillan. 
Pp. 639. 215.) 

“Lord Clive: the Foundation of British Rule in India,” by 
Sir Alexander John Arbuthnot, is another volume of Mr. Unwin’s 
“ Builders of Greater Britain” series, and deals capably with “the 
man to whom above all others the English are indebted for the 
foundation of our Empire in India.” (Unwin. Pp. 318. 5s) 


ee USEFUL, and CURIOUS BOOKS.—Frequent Cata- 


logues post free. Libraries or Small Parcels of Books purchased 
for Cash. 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 24 Great Windmill Street, London, W. 
(One minute from Piccadilly Circus. ) 








[FEx. 4, 189 


Verse, Belles Lettres, and Drama 


“Richard Wagner’s Prose Works,” Vol. VII., “In Paris and 
Dresden,” translated by William Ashton Ellis, contains a further 
selection of the composer's contributions to various journals ; also 
the delightfully humorous “ Pilgrimage to Beethoven.” Rossini, 
Halévy, Weber, and Pergolesi are some of the other names that 
occur. (Kegan Paul. Pp. 396. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“ Talmatha,” a play in four acts by Arthur Crump, seems to 
be a lively and romantic production with plenty of noise and go 
init. (Hiscoke & Son, Richmond. Pp. 75. 1s. net.) 

“A Drama of Two Lives, The Snake-Witch, A Canadian 
Summer Night,” and other poems, by Z. 7. Chapman, a Canadian 
poet, is a volume of picturesque and vivid verse that would eyj. 
dently repay perusal. (Kegan Paul. Pp. 97. 2s. 6d.) 

“Last Links with Byron, Shelley, and Keats,” by Willian 
Graham, contains a republication in book form of that gentleman’s 
Nineteenth Century articles on Jane Clermont, with a chapter on 
the “ Byron Separation,” and another headed “ Keats and Severn.” 
(Smithers. Pp. 121. 6s. net.) 

“Umbra Ceeli” is a book of verse divided into three parts and 
dealing, it appears, with the history of a lunatic. (The New 
Century Press. Pp. 61. 35. 6d.) 


Theological 


“Our Prayer Book: Conformity and Conscience,” is by I. 
Page Roberts, M.A. ¥rom the preface :—* This volume consists 
of a series of sermons preached some years ago in the ordinary 
course of the author’s ministry at St. Peter’s, Vere Street.” The 
aim of the sermons was to keep within the Church some who were 
in danger of dropping out of it. (Smith, Elder. Pp. 290. 6s.) 

“ The Book of God, in the Light of the Higher Criticism, with 
special reference to Dean Farrar’s New Apology,” by G. W. 
Foote, evidently contains more “ Higher Criticism.” (R. Forder. 
Pp. 87. 25.) 

Fiction 

“Harry Ingleby, Surgeon,” by Frederick J. Webb, concerns 
itself mostly with hospital life, and a petticoat seems to flutter on 
every page. (Unwin. Pp. 407. 6s.). 

“The Pride of Life,” by Sir William Magnay, Bart., seems 
brisk and dramatic, a work of the Henry Seton Merriman order, 
apparently with more “go,” less “art,” and much plot. (Smith, 
Elder. Pp. 357. 6s.). 

“Selah Harrison,” by S. J/acnaughtan, is a serious piece of 
fiction. Lovers of a strong, rugged, and tender story with a 
religious undertrend should read it. (Macmillan. Pp. 328. 6s.). 

“The Countess Tekla,” by Rodert Barr, tells of ‘The Rapier 
and the Broadsword,’ “The First Attack on Castle Thuron,” 
“The Black Count’s Defiance,” and other events of an equally 
stirring nature. (Methuen. Pp. 437. 6s.). 

“The Sound of a Voice that is Still,” by Archie Campbell, will 
possibly appeal to those who take an interest in Spiritualism and 
abnormal phenomena. “Art in Heaven,” “ Music in the Next 
World,” “ The Plains of Heaven,” “Out of the Jaws.of Hell,” are 
some of the chapter headings. (Redway. Pp. 419. 5s.) 

“Things that have Happened” contains an assortment of short 
stories by Dorothea Gerard. These have been rescued from the 
pages of various well-known periodicals. (Methuen. Pp. 330. 6s.) 


Magazines and Reviews Received 


The Century Magazine (1s. 4¢.), Macmillan’s Magazine (15.), St. 
Nicholas (1s.), Blackwood’s Magazine (2s. 6¢.), The Antiquary (6d.), 
The Genealogical Magazine (1s.), The National Review (2s. 62), 
The Child’s Own Magazine (}¢.), The Positivist Review (3¢.). 





RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 


no matter what the subject. Please state wants. 25s. each offered :—‘‘ Lyrical 
Ballads,” 17098; ‘Handley Cross,” 1854; ‘Romford Hounds,” 1865; ‘‘ Memoirs, 
Richard III.,” 1862 ; “* Letters of Marque,” 1891; ‘‘ Plain Tales from the Hills,” 1885; 
‘* Departmental Ditties,” Lahore, 1886. Books Wanted List, with prices for each book, 
free.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


TYPEWRITING, 94d. per 1,000. Accuracy, promptness. 
Duplicating, &c. SrectaL Terms for big jobs.—E. DRACUP, 
21 Millbrook Road, Bedford. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 60,’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





*.* To be completed in 5 handsome royal 8vo. Vols., each with Index. 
rice 25s. per Vol. net. 


NOW READY. With 5 Full-page Photogravures and many other IIlustrations. 
VOLUME III. OF 


THE ROYAL NAWY: 
A HISTORY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT. 


By WILLIAM LAIRD CLOWES, 
Assisted by Sir CLEMENTS Marxuam. K.C.B., Captain A. T. MAnan, 
H. W. Witson, THEODORE RooseEvELT, L. Carr Laucuton, &c. 
Contents and Contributors to Volume III. 
CHarpTers. 
XXVI. Civil History of the Royal Navy, 1714-1762. W. LAIRD CLOWES. 
XXVII. Military History of the Royal Navy, 1714-1762: Major Operations. 
W. LAIRD CLOWES. 
XXVIII. Military History of the Royal Navy, 1714-1762: Minor Operations. 
L. CARR LAUGHTON. 
XXIX. Voyages and Discoveries, 1714-1762. SiR CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM. 
XXX. Civil History of the Royal Navy, 1763-1792. W. LAIRD CLOWES. 
*XXXI. Military History of the Royal Navy, 1763-1792: Major Operations. Carr. 
MAHAN, U.S.N. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—Caftain A. T. Mahan’s contribution on the Major Opera- 
tions of the War of the American Revolution extends to over 200 pages of this volume. 








THE UNITED STATES NAVY IN THE 
CIVIL WAR. A Series of THREE Vo.tumEs, giving the whole narrative of 
Naval Operations from 1861 to 1865. With many Maps. New Edition, Each 
Volume with Steel Engraving. The Set, rss. ; or separately, 5s. each. 

The Blockade and the Cruisers. By Professor J. Russett Soey, U.S.N. 
The At'antic Coast. By Rear-Admiral Danie AMMEN, U.S.N. 
THE GULF AND INLAND WATERS. By Captain A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N. 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION : An Historical Treatise, in which is drawn out, 
by the light of the most recent researches, the gradual development of the English 
Constitutional System, and the growth of that system of the Federal Republic of 
the United States. By Hannis Taytor, LL.D. In TWO PARTS (art /., 
published in 1889, price 16s., can still be supplied), Part Il. ‘THe Arrer- 
GROWTH OF THE ConsTITUTION.” Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xliv and 646, 16s. 


THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 
FOR THE YEAR 1898. Royal 8vo. cloth limp, ss. net; or half-roan limp, 
6s. 6d. net. 

Every effort is being made to get this important manual into the hands of 
Librarians and Booksellers early in February. It will, as usual, contain the full 
or only slightly abbreviated Titles of all the Books of the Year 1898—under Author 
~ Subject in One Continuous Alphabet, as well as a Classification under leading 
subjects. 











DOD’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND 
KNIGHTAGE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM FOR 12899. Fifty-ninth 
Year. ‘Ihe cheapest and handiest book of reference. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 
10s. 6d 





WITH A PALETTE IN EASTERN 
PALACES. By E. M. Merrick. With Photogravure Portrait and other Ilus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 5s. 

LIFE OF ALPHONSE DAUDET. By his Son, 


Lfon Daupet. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo. 5s. 














NEW METHODS IN EDUCATION. ART 
REAL MANUAL TRAINING—NATURE STUDY. Explaining, Processes 
whereby Hand, Eye, and Mind are educated by means that conserve vitality and 
develop a union of thought and action. By J. Liserry Tapp. With 478 
original Illustrations and 44 full-page Plates. Pp. 456, printed on full plate 
paper, handsomely bound in cloth. Imperial 8vo. 14s. net. 








A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAPHIC 
OPTICS. By R.S. Corr, M.A., late Assistant Master, Marlborough College. 
With numerous Illustrations and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. pp. 336, cloth, 6s. 

“Mr. Cole’s well-expounded and not too severe manual is designed to enlighten 
both amateur and professional photographers who have a soul above the mere 
mechanical business of their calling........is carefully and, in spite of all its equations 
and formulz, clearly and intelligibly expounded ; and it cannot but prove serviceable 
to the readers for whose use it has been designed.” —Scotsman. 


MANUAL OF FIRST AID: Being a Text- 


book for Ambulance Classes and a Work of Reference for Domestic and 
General Use. By Dr. J. A. Austin, Lecturer to St. John Ambulance Asso- 
ciation, and Author of ‘‘ Ambulance Sermons.” Illustrated with Diagrams. 
Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 











LONDON : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY (LIMITED), 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 











DUCKWORTH & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW LETTERS OF WALTER SAVAGE 


LANDOR:: Private and Public. Edited by SrepHEN WHEELER. With Photo- 
gravures, &c. 


MORNING POST.— They exhibit Landor in the most agreeable aspect of his 
nature. A kindly welcome must be offered to a book wherein so many happy glimpses 
of Landor ard his many friends in England, Italy, or France, are afforded. A most 
attractive feature of the book is the frontispiece, a portrait of ‘ Miss Rose Paynter,’ 
after a picture by C, F. Tayler.” : 





Demy 8vo. ros. 6d, 


THE LIFE OF CAPTAIN SIR RICHARD F. 


BURTON, K.C.M.G., F.R.G.S. By his Wife, IsapgL, Lapy Burton. 

Second (and Cheaper) Edition. Edited by W. H. Witxins (Author of “The 

ee of Isabel, Lady Burton” &c.). With numerous Portraits and other 
ustrations, 


Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. 


JOUBERT: a Selection from his Thoughts. 


Translated by KATHARINE LyTTELTON. With a Preface by Mrs. HUMPHRY 
ARD. 


TIMES.—“ Those who know their Joubert already will welcome the book because 
of the celightful form in which it appears, the skill of the translation, and not least 
because of the essay which Mrs, Humphry Ward contributes by way of Preface. Every 
page offers a feast of reason and insight.” 

Extra Crown 8vo. with specially Designed Cover, 5s. net. 


Limited Edition of 75 Copies upon Japanese vellum and bound in parchment, ars. net. 


OMAR, THE TENTMAKER: a Romance of 


Old Persia. By Natuan Haskett Dore, Editor of the Multi-Variorum 
Edition of ‘‘ The Rubdiyat of Omar Khayydm.” 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE BLACK CURTAIN. By Ftora Hatnes 


LouGHEAD, Author of “The Man who was Guilty,” ‘“ The Abandoned 
Claim,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE 
FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Open Free Daily from 10 to 6. 





A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS 
OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


AUTOTYPES OF THE OLD MASTERS IN THE GREAT 


CONTINENTAL GALLERIES, 


AUTOTYPES OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 
AUTOTYPES OF WORKS BY ARTISTS OF THE PRE- 


RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 


AUTOTYPES OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 


GALLERY. 


AUTOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS. 
AUTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM THE 


PARIS SALONS. 








Numerous Examples in specially designed Frames of Oak, Walnut, and 
other Hard Woods are on View. 


FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine-Art Character, and prove 
acceptable Presents. They are eminently suitable for the adornment of the Hall, 
Library, Boudoir, Dining-Room, Shooting-Box, &c. 





THE AUTOTYPE._ FINE ART CATALOGUE Now ready, New 
Edition of 160 pages. ith upwards of 1oo Miniature Photographs of Notable 
Autotypes, and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For convenience of reference the Publica- 
tions are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. Post free, One Shilling. 


| THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
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‘© THE OUTLOOK” ASSURANCE COMPANIES LIST. 


The chief features of the principal Assurance Companies are from time to time dealt with in the financial columns of THE OUTLOOK, 

Readers desiring further information upon any Assurance topic or Company should address The Editor, OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet 

Street, London, E.C., marking their communication ‘* Assurance.” The desire of the Editor is to give his readers frank, expert, 
and impartial help upon the selection of a Life Office. 








NORWICH UNION. 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
Ciams Pa, Over TWENTY MILLIONS Srerune. 


Accumulated Funds exceed £3,500,000. 
Bonuses Declared exceed £4,000,000. 
Annual New Business exceeds £1,500,000. 
Annual Income exceeds £500,000. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 


HEAD OFFICE - NORWICH. 
LONDON OFFICES:—50 Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 and 72 
King William Street, E.C.; 195 Piccadilly; 1 Victoria 

Street, S.W.; and 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 15 St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 


| 1. Whole World. 


—— 


ESTABYISHED 1824, 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL & GENERA 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Assets over 3} MILLIONS Sterling. 


The Results of the 1897 Valuation showed— 
1. INCREASED RESERVES, 
2. INCREASED PROFITS. 


SURPLUS DIVIDED, £515,346, 


Chief Office: W. J. H. WHITTALL, 
Actuary and Secretary, 


ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIFE POLICIES.—Important Advantages. 


2. Unconditional. 3- Unforfeitable. 
4. Guaranteed cash surrender values. 





HeaAD OFFICE: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
West END BRANCH: 4 PALL MALL East, S.W, 





FUNDS £4,000,000. 


SUN LIFE 
OFFICE. 


THE 


ESTABLISHED 1810. 


Remission of Premium during permanent or temporary total incapacity, 
Immediate payment of half sum assured on loss of sight or limbs ; with other 
special advantages of 


“PERFECT PROTECTION” 
Whole Life or Endowment Assurance. 
Apply for full Prospectus to the GENERAL MANAGER, 63 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


POLICY 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 





English, French, German, Italian, 
Russian, and Spanish Books. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS , 
from ONE GUINEA per annum. | 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for | 
weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 

| and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 





SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT CREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 Pages) sent Gratis and 
Post Free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


LONDON ; 
And at Barton Areade, Manchester. 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to 
£3 thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—Sritish Weekly, 
“Far superior to ordinary guides, —Lendom Daily Chronicle, 
1s. each, ILLUSTRATED. Maps by Joun BarTHOLoMeEw, F.R.G.S, 
Tho Isle of Wight. | The Vale of Llangollen. | Brecon and its Beacons. 
The Wye Valley. The Channel isiands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. The Severn Valicy. 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, and 8t. Leonards. 
A itwith, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynileth. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Cheltenham, and Gloucester. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, and Weston-super-Mare. 
Barmouth, Harleoh, Portmadooc, Criccieth, Pwilhell. 
Liandndno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
A brilliant book."—7he Times. “ Particularly good.’ —Academy. 
“The best Handbook to London ever issued. —diverpoot Daily Post, 
Enlarged edition, 68.3 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans. 


AND ENVIRONS. 
LON DON By E. C. Cook and E. T. Coox, M.A, 


4s. Tue Horets or tHe Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the worid. 
Langolien: Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 


The Railway Bookstals and ali Booksellers, 














B4RGAINS IN BOOKS. 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, IN GREAT VARIETY, AT MUCH 
REDUCED PRICES, 


Catalogues post free on application. 


W. GLAISHER, REMAINDER AND DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Large Stock of Recent and Standard Books at Discount Prices. 





SIGIRA COCOA is composed entirely of the finest growths of 
Ceylon, and is unrivalled in the delicacy of its fine Chocolate flavour. 
Totally unlike other cocoas, light in character, easily digested, fragrant in 
cup—it is essentially the beverage that is appreciated by a refined and 
cultivated palate. To introduce into fresh channels, and to popularise 
this delicious cocoa, we will send 1 lb, to any applicant on receipt of 
2s. 8d., making no charge for carriage. GILBERT LiFATHCOTE & CoO., 
165 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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Belgium. 
BRUSSELS «.eseeeee 
os evecccece 
Egypt. 
CAIRO. .ccccccccccece 
of. ebnvese ve 
France. 
AIX-LES-BAINS... 
BIARRITZ ...ce00e ° 
CARIES cccoscsece - 
i Welaienmoeee ° 
so: ontenne acto 
FAVRE ccccccce eves 


MENTON  ecsseese ° 


NICE 


a I. hnchdatebaten ‘ 
en ‘ 
a ageecuieaianee . 
” e 
” 
se asians 





Stations :— 


Es. BRROE icccccccees wane 
P, Kats ccccccscccce oseden 


F. Diemer .cccccccccesece 
G. G,. Zacheria ......006 


Maison MermoZ oveses 





V. Perrier ...... sesccese ° 
F. Robaudy ...seceere . 
Bourdignon  .....eseeee 
H. Blancard .....+.00. 

Mme. Dumont.....++- ° 
Vve. C. Mathieu ...... 
Mme. H. Sinet...... o0e 
P. Berthelot .....-... eee 


Galignani Library ... 
Le Vent & Chevallier 
Brentano 


Byron Library «.s..++0s 
Galignani Library ... 
Neal's Library ....+«. . 


Mme. Vve. Timotie... 





F. TENNANT PAIN, 
24 FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


And 30 RUE TAITBOOT, PARIS, 
Special Continental Representative. 


‘“‘THE OUTLOOK”? is on Sale at the under- 
mentioned Kiosks, Libraries, and Railway 


14 Galerie du Roi, 
97 rue Neuve, 


Anglo-American Book Depét, 
Librairie International, 
Library, 


Place du Revard. 

Place de la Mairie, 

3 rue Mazagran. 

45 rue d’Antibes, 

4 rue d’Antibes, 

42 rue d’Antibes, 
Librairie. 

17 rue Paradis. 

Kiosque, rue Noailles, 
24 rue St. Michel. 
Kiosque de Journaux, 

6 rue de France. 

48 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
50 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
37 avenue de l’Opéra, 

8 rue Castiglione, 

224 rue de Rivoli, 

148 rue de Rivoli, 

14 rue Castiglione. 


And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards and the Railway 


Stations ; also at the Paris Office, 30 rue Taitbout, 


Germany. 
BERLIN ..... ececece 
FRANKFORT «eeeee 
HAMBURG oveceecee 
WIESBADEN «ee0e 
Italy. 
FLORENCE. osseseee 
a re 
“ Jnnedonse 


GENOA Seene 
MILAN 


” 
EUCERM, .ccc0sssc0e 


sentence eee 


THUN ... penerace ee 
WRVET scccieniarce 











E, ges ...cccccccceee evee 
J. Vaternahm sesso 
J. W. Basedow.....+++6 
LUCKE .....ecccccerseeeeeee 


Bocca Fratelli ......0+6 
Carlo Pratesi......+ eonee 


B. Seeber ceoccccccscscee 
G. P. Vieusseux 
Luigi Corsanego 
O. Bertussi 
Bocca Fratelli ..... 


seeeee 






seeee oe 


P, Marco ccccceseee coeee 
Detken & Rockoll ... 
G. Valette ..c...ccccceee ° 
Bocca Fratelli ........ ° 


Loescher & Co. cesses 
Luigi Rossi ...ccseree 


A. Heath-Wilson..... ° 
G. Gandolfo ......+0008 e 
R, Vissetti .......00000 - 
Carlo Clausen ......+6 ° 
P0220 Bros, sssseereeses 
Roux & Co. cressseeee oe 


Sebastiano Zanco «eves 


Festersen & Cie css 
Schmid & Francke ... 





C. E. Alioth ....cccvccee 
George & Co. sessseee * 
E. Frey cecceese eccoceee * 
Roussy & Co. sessessee 
Doleschal ...s.scesseee * 
A. Gebhardt .....+e0+ ° 
C. B. Faist cccccccese oe 
E. Schlesinger ....++- 
E. Schlesinger ....... 
E. Staempfii ..... 


E, Schlesinger aes 


Passage, unter den Linden, 
Railway Station Bookstall, 
19-21 Brodschrangen, 
Buchhandlung. 


8 via Cerretani. 

15 piazza del Duomo, and 
Railway Station Bookstall, 

20 via Tornabuoni, 

Library. 

Station Bookstall. 

Library, piazza del Duomo, 

21 via Corso Vittorio Ema- 
nuele. 

Railway Station Bookstall, 

Piazza del Plebiscitio, 

Station Bookstall, 

Via del Corso. 

307 via del Corso. 

Kiosque, piazza di Spagna 

22 piazza di Spagna. 

21 via Vittorio Emanuele, 

2 via Vittorio Emanuele, 

19 via di Po. 

Railway Station Bookstall, 

Galerie Subalpina. 

Kiosque, presso San Marco, 


Library. 

Railway Station. 

Boulevard du Théatre, 

ro Corraterie. 

Railway Station, 

Rue de Bourg. 

Kapellplatz. [hof, 
Library under the Schweitzer- 
Library. 

Library. 

Library. 

Railway Station Bookstall, 
Library, 





NOTICE.—If there is any difficulty in obtaining THE OUTLOOK, 
- Tennant Pain, 21 Farringdon Avenue, London, and 30 rue Taitbout, 
aris, will forward single copies, on receipt of 4d., which may be sent in 


stamps of any country. Subscriptions all over the World, 3 Months, 4s. 6d. ; 
6 Months, 9s. ; 12 Months, 18s, 





A GIFT. 


A= you seeking a Birthday or other Gift for a friend at home or abroad 
which will bring pleasure and profit the whole year through? If so, 
send the name and address of that friend, together with rss. (if the address be 
in the British Isles), or 18s, (if abroad), and THE OUrLOOK will be forwarded 

post free each week direct from this office—a weekly message of goodwill. 

Address :— 
The Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 

r ‘ 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 
_ Saysthe 7/MES.—“ Tue Ourtoox is brightly written without being fli ; 
its contents are well diversified, and to judge "han the lin of its coaiier t 


current questions in politics, life, letters, and the arts, its motto in controversial matters 
would seem to be Light rather than Heat.” 








Volume I of 


The Outlook 


February 5 to July 30, 1898. 


BOUND COPIES of the FIRST VOLUME of THE 
OUTLOOK are obtainable, with Index:— 
In half-Persian binding, 10s. 6d. ; in extra cloth, 8s. 6d. 





Volume II 
August 6, 1898, to January 28, 1899 


An Index to the above will be issued free with our next number 
(February 11). 


ASES for BINDING Vol. II. can be obtained of Messrs. 


Fisner & Son, Cloister Court, Blackfriars, E.C., at the following prices :— 
Cloth, 1s. 3¢. ; cloth half-bound, 1s. 9d. 





Offices of THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


ORDER FORM FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
FORM No. 1 


IF ordering from your Newsagent, please cut out and fill up this form and 
forward it to the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, 
E.C., who will then instruct the Newsagent to supply you regularly :— 


ORDER FORM ON NEWSAGENT. 


Name of your Newsagent, 
Address 








week, until countermanded. 
Your name 


Address 


Kindly note that in this case no money is to be remitted; you will simply pay 
your Newsagent in the usual way. 








FORM No. 2 


Ir ordering THz OUTLOOK to be posted weekly direct from THE 
OUTLOOK Office, please cut out, fill in, and forward the following form :— 
ORDER FORM FOR DIRECT SUPPLY BY POST. 


To the MANAGER, THE_OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
months. 


Please send me THE OUTLOOK weekly for 


Cheque (or Postal Order) for 
Name 





TERMS, Post FREE:— 
Twelve Months, 15s. ; Six Months, 7s. 6d. ; Three Months, 3s. 94. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 
Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
£1,232,876. Undivided Profits, £¢01,643. 


Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL, 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq-, Montreal. 


LONDON OFFIGE— 


22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.G. | Vimirei 





CoMMITTEE : 


Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 


THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 
Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 


and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 





AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 
Heap Orrice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 





Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Boarp or Direcrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of ‘Messrs. = 
ander, letcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South "Africa, 






Limited. 
Established 1879, 


under the Companies Acts, 1862 
— — “hns78,000) I in 84,000 secre Shas of i 
yOoo. 
Head Office: a4 ee ses coe, uae Lonnee a 






BRANCHES. Colony : 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port 


Natal: een | Pletermaritz 
ula’ Um one eae 


3 wayo, Salisbury, 
Jobannesburg, Pret Pretoria, Vaiheid. 

oemfontein, Faure Hae 
Son "Eeesueed, Ladybrand, Win’ 
0 Marques. 


eBoaxo ‘of Binscrors — W. rad peste, Be 
2 vas hay Fraser, Esq.; 
anager (R eiident = Yong James 


Simpson. Secretary, R. G, D 
Letters of Credit and Drafts. toned. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 


ugustus Durant, Esq. (of Messrs. A. Durant & with Cape Colony, Natal, the Oran Free Hey the 
Co,); Ri i it Hon, Lord Harris, G.CS.1., G.C.LE, (Chair. | Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 
man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited) ; Sir Francis Knollys, Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 


K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- 

way Company ; . Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- 

mercial Union Assurance Com any, Limited; William 
ames Thomson, Esq., J.P., of the National 
jiscount pany, Limited. 


Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
og Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking 
le and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Senedd 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


Brancuegs 1n Soutu Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, sag = = Se tae na 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johan’ ng, Kimberley, 
King William's Town, Malmesbury, atjesfontein, 
Molteno, + ny Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, , Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


re in America (NEw York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 





ascertainable on application. 


ENCLISH, SCOTTISH, & AUSTRALIAN 
BANK, LIMITED. 
Head Office—38 Lombard Street, E.C, 





Subscribed Capital ...... sevcccescesene $1,078,867 0 0 
ey ee rere ° 639,437 10 0 
Further Liability of Proprietors.....+++ 639,437 10 0 





Letters of Credit and Drafts—on the Branches 
and Agencies of the Bank in the Australian Colonies can 
be obtained at the Head Office, or — the s 
the Bank, in the chief Provincial 
United Kingd om, 


Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer. 
Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 


Banking and Exchange Business of every descrip. 
tion transacted with the Anseotian Cite. 





BEIRA RAILWAYS CO., LTD. 


PAULING & CO., LIMITED, 


LESSEES. 





Quickest and Shortest Route, BEIRA to UMTALI and SALISBURY, in connection with 


MAIL COACH FROM UMTALI. 


Weekly Mail leaves Beira every Wednesday at 2 P.M. 





FARES TO UMTALI— 


EUROPEANS 


£6 


NATIVES - = 


30/- 





Ordinary Goods Tariff, £11 per Ton of 2,000 Ibs., or 40 Cubic Feet at Railway Company’s option. 


A. L. LAWLEY, Chief Agent. 





BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 





VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKINC, PALAPYE, FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 





Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo and Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for Capetown. 


FARES: CAPETOWN TO BULAWAYO 


tst Class and Class 


£18 8 ll 


3rd Class 
£12 5 ll £6 138 & 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Sreamer ( 5, 951 sailes), 17 DAYS, Capetown to Bulawayo by 


Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 8} DAYS. 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly extended and improved between stations on the Company’s line and neighbouring 
towns and districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE COMPANY'S OFFICES: 
15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 








J. F. JONES, Secretary. 





—_—_——: 





Printed for Tut Ovrtoox PUBLISHING Co., iio, by Srortiswoopg & Cc., New-street 
Sole Wholesale Agents for Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa : 


é 


Gorvon & Gorcn, London, 
Saturday, February 4, 1899 


re; and Published at rog Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
elbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth (W.A.), aed Cape Tows. 
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